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"Valentine 

F  I  could  make  the  ^Valentine 

I'd  like  to  make  for  you, 
It  should  be  a  rainbow  thing — 
oA  chest  of  dreams-come-true. 

^Memories  of  flower  gardens,  scent  of  hyacinth. 
oA  turquoise  sky  with  crystal  stars  flung  across  its  length; 
Pictures  sharp  as  brittle  twigs  cracking  in  ^Njjvember  air; 
Swaying  Spanish  serenades,  and  jazz  beneath  a  spotlight's  glare; 
With  fretted  shawls  from  Persia  and  perfumes  from  Cathay — 
With  silver  nights  from  3Aexico  and  chants  from  Pirate's  cBay. 
It  should  smell  of  spring  and  lilacs — birches  in  the  rain; 
oAnd  every  dream  you'd  ever  dreamed,  you'd  find  to  dream  again. 

Oh,  it  would  be  a  lovely  thing — 
oA  chest  of  dreams-come-true, 
If  I  could  make  the  ^Valentine 
I'd  like  to  make  for  you! 

Virginia  Cooper. 
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OH,  ALGY! 


TSy  Harold  A.  Moorf. 


The  Tale  of  a  Flaming  Youth  Who 
iiGb{ever  oApologizt 
''But  His  4{ame." 


(7b{evcr  oApologized  for  Anything 


The  sapient  scholar's  chief  pastime  was 
boasting.  Of  course,  he  admitted  limitations. 
He  always  felt  inferior  in  the  presence  of  the 
"Vats"  who  made  the  "knights  of  the  bottle," 
although  he  could  drain  a  kettle  of  frothy 
beer  at  a  sitting.  To  his  discredit  he  was  the 
apothecary  of  many  a  recipe — one  draught  of 
which  and  out  like  a  light  the  moderate  toper 
went. 

But  Algy  never  apologized  for  his  short- 
comings. He  never  apologized  for  anything 
except  the  human  race  and  his  name.  How- 
ever, he  liked  to  read  and  re-read  Stevenson's 
"Apology  for  Idlers"  and  when  his  sire  sug- 
gested that  during  the  summer  vacation  he 
should  earn  his  tuition  he  sent  a  copy  home. 
"Six-thirty-five,"  mused  Algy,  as  he  licked 
the  mucilage  off  his  last  envelope,  "that  spells 
hurry  for  yours  truly,  and  I  don't  mean  slow 
motion."  At  eight,  Algy — groomed,  greased, 
and  garbed —  had  just  finished  brushing  his 
teeth  for  the  second  time,  and  after  replaster- 
ing  several  wayward  redolent  curls,  he  re- 
viewed "his  highness"  dressed  in  as  many  of 
"Algy  groomed,  greased,  and  his  Xmas  gifts  as  he  could  conveniently  wear, 
garbed."  all  the  while  discording  a  travesty  of  a  popu- 

lar tune. 
"The  Duke  Steps  Out,"  exclaimed  Larry,  thrusting  his 
head  through  the  doorway.     "You  ought  to  enclose  the 
room  with  a  wire  fence  and  then  you  could  grunt  in  the 
proper  setting.     Going  snow-wading?" 

"No,  Larry,  my  shoes  need  half-soling  and  I  don't  want 
"I'll  expect  you  at  eight  o'clock,  so  set  the  alarm.    Don't      to  fade  the  pictures  on  my  paper  insoles.    So,  if  you  don't 
forget.     'Eye,  Algy."     Pristine,  the  silver  sheet  sorceress      mind,  I'll  leave  on  my  overshoes." 
of  the  Alpha  Beta  sorority — and  Algernon's  own  dimpled  "A  black  derby!     I  thought  you  professed  to  be  a  demo- 


ALGERNON  —  he  never  forgave  his 
parents  for  this  handicap — was  re- 
decorating the  walls  of  his  room  with 
the  glorified  girls  of  the  Follies  and  movie- 
land.  He  was  tacking  up  the  photoplay's 
latest  of  the  scintillating  Swedish  siren,  Greta 
Garbo,  when  Larry,  who  had  just  retreated 
from  a  raid  on  the  icebox,  cleared  his  throat 
and  bellowed  out  like  a  veteran  hog-caller: 
"Algy,  telephone!" 

"Awlright,  tell  her  in  minute,"  drawled 
Algy  without  mincing  pronouns.  Algy  tar- 
ried momentarily  to  feast  upon  his  galaxy  of 
glamourous  girls  and  assorted  ladies-in-wait- 
ing, and,  as  an  outward  gesture  of  approval, 
shook  hands  with  himself.  Then  taking  a 
roundabout  way  to  the  door  that  he  might  pass 
the  mirror,  he  darted  out  of  the  room,  sprinted 
down  the  hallway,  sizzled  down  the  banister, 
and  bounded  for  the  phone.  "Algernon 
Tweet  speaking."  He  always  assumed  a  dig- 
nified tone  for  this  occasion. 

"Oh,  Algy,  dear!"  invited  a  sweet  voice  in  sugar-coated 
English,  "Susan,  the  matron,  was  unexpectedly  called  away 
and  the  house  is  giving  a  gorgeous  oyster  stew.  Thrilling?" 

"Well,  I'll  be  stewed!"  ejaculated  Algy,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  oysters. 


darling — never  waited  for  an  answer. 

"Unchaperoned!  Big  stew!"  whooped  Algy,  as  he  exe- 
cuted a  fantastic  jig  in  acclamation.  "I'll  resurrect  that 
short  story  I  handed  in  as  a  class  assignment  for  freshman 
English.  The  'prof  won't  know  the  difference."  He  had 
used  the  story  many  times  before.  It  had  been  copied  and 
re-ccpied  more  times  than  a  classic.    Its  author  was  anonym- 


crat.     And,  oh,  I  say  old  chap!    Where's  the  cane?" 

"Larry,  most  bothersome  brother,  there's  one  habit  I'd 
like  to  break  you  of." 

"I'll  guess  with  you.  And,  by  the  way,  a  preposition  is 
a  poor  word  to  end  a  sentence  with.    What's  the  habit?" 

"Breathing,  Larry,  breathing." 

"That  was  a  clever  comedian  at  the  Orpheum.     What 


cus.    Like  the  bedtime  story  he  once  wrote  on  his  chemisty  night  did  you  go?     Is  the  arresting  Bebe  one  of  the  wall 

data  sheet,  it  had  never  been  detected.     His  sempiternal  flowers  in  your  gallery?" 

smile  was  savored  with  satisfaction  as  he  boasted  to  him-  "Calm  yourself,  Larry;  calm  yourself.    You're  becoming 

self,  "not  every  brad  could  sidestep  duty  in  such   facile  caloric.     No,  I  haven't  time  to  illustrate  with  pictures," 

fashion."    With  this  self-directed  encomium  he  capered  up  soothed  Algy,  as  he  replaced  his  derby  in  favor  of  a  tat- 
the  stairs — several  steps  to  a  beat.  [Turn  to  Page  Twenty-fire] 
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The  oAuthor  Has 
Tieen  One  of  the 
Few  Women 
Students  at 
Qreighton  'During 
The  Last  Four  Years 


\Jhe   woman 


s 


cBy  Gene  Mari  Vana 


WHEN  I  was  asked  to  write  this 
article,  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  I 
begin  the  first  sentence  of  the  opening 
paragraph  with  any  such  asinine  and  ob- 
viously boastful  statement  as  "When  I  was 
asked  to  write  this  article,  I — "  and  then 
en  and  on  ad  blahum. 

In  the  first  place,  there  are  excellent  reasons  why  such  a 
beginning  should  not  be  made.  Amongst  these  are  the 
following: 

First:  If  you  are  "clever"  enough  to  have  the  fertile  mind 
of  the  editor  center  on  you  long  enough  for  him  to  devise 
a  complete  and  thorough  method  of  spoiling  your  Christ- 
mas vacation,  that  is,  if  he  asks  you  to  do  an  article  for  the 
magazine,  your  friends  will  know  it  immediately.  You  will 
tell  them. 

Second:  Those  of  your  friends  who  are  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  you  have  been  asked  to  do  a  story  until  they  see 
it  in  print,  will  know  as  soon  as  they  glance  at  it  that  you 
were  asked  to  write  it.  They  will  know  immediatelv  that 
you  would  hesitate  like  anything  before  forcing  yourself 
into  the  limelight  in  such  a  perfectly  odious  and  obvious 
manner. 

Third:  Then  there  is  the  negative  attitude.  Those  who 
don't  like  you  will  "just  know"  that  you  insisted  on  writing 
the  story.  So  there's  really  no  point  in  explaining  the  situa- 
tion at  any  great  length. 


There  are  any  number  of  reasons  why  you  might  be  asked 
to  write  an  article  having  to  do  with  your  reactions  on  really 
worth  while  things. 

Some  particularly  naive  deviation  in  the  makeup  of  your 
personality  which  causes  you  to  be  slightly  different  may 
be  the  prime  reason.  What  a  colossal  amount  of  good  an 
article  written  by  a  person  afflicted  with  such  a  quirk  would 
produce.  For  the  sake  of  those  for  whom  old  exam  sheets 
are  saved;  for  the  sake  of  those  who  will  copy  old  notes;  for 
the  sake  of  all  those  who  will  come  after,  a  complete  record 
of  thoughts  and  inhibitions  should  be  made. 

Among  the  noteworthy  things  towards  which  one  would 
naturally  react  may  be  listed: 

1.  Life. 

2.  Sinus. 

3.  Archery. 

4.  Gravy-making. 

If  enough  of  our  readers  within  the  group  who  will  com- 
prise the  Reading  Public  are  men,  and  if  the  women  who 
also  will  read  are  sufficiently  sophisticated  to  know  that  the 
species  does  exist,  then  it  is  safe  to  maintain  that  included 
in  the  discussion  should  be  an  opinion  not  only  of  life,  sinus, 
achery,  and  gravy-making,  but  also  of  MAN. 

However,  this  is  all  quite  vague  and  beside  the  question. 
It  may  be  said  to  lack  a  point.  This  is  precisely  the  impres- 
sion attempted  to  be  created.  There  is  no  point.  Yet,  it  is 
an  unusual  and  effective  beginning  for  a  serious  article  such 
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Side  of  It 


Education  at 
Creighton  Is  ^N(o/  a 
^ose-Strewn   ^ath 
For  the  Qirl  Student, 
3Aiss  Vana 
Toints  Out  .... 


\ 


Wherein  the  oAuthor  Profoundly  Ob- 
serves That  the  £Male  College  Student 
Eats,  Sleeps,  Cribs  in  Examinations  .  .  . 
.  .  and  Regularly  Falls  In  and  Out  of 
Love.  :::::: 


as  this  one  is  apt  to  prove  itself  to  be.  Especially  if  some 
of  the  people,  unwittingly  portrayed  here,  recognize  them- 
selves. 

*     *     * 

(Time  out  here  enabling  the  writer  to  begin  to  write 
about  what  the  writer  was  asked  to  write  about.) 

^c         ^c         ^ 

Four  years  ago  I  came  to  Creighton.  A  little  girl  fresh- 
man with  a  verdure  capable  of  making  me  outstanding  even 
in  a  particularly  fresh  and  verdant  atmosphere.  After  four 
years  I  am  not  sorry  that  I  came. 

Most  girls  who  have  never  attended  Creighton,  many  of 
the  misdirected  young  men  who  do  not  attend,  and  elderly 
and  repressed  busy-bodies  at  large,  have  preconceived  and 
exceedingly  false  notions  concerning  a  girl's  status  at  school 
here,  scolastic  and  otherwise.  Such  impressions  are  not  only 
foolish,  but  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  they  denote  conceit. 

The  only  fault  girls  may  possibly  find  in  a  school  as 
largely  populated  by  gentlemen  as  I  have  found  Creighton 
to  be,  is  that  they  may  be  treated  too  impersonally.  In 
other  words,  they  may  feel  aggrieved  because  they  fail  to 
"go  over  big."  Having  a  fuss  made  over  her  is  one  of 
woman's  chief  prerogatives. 

And  now  for  the  men  at  Creighton.  Having  during  my 
brief  span  come  into  contact  with  representatives  of  some 


of  our  best  universities,  including  the  air  corps,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  give  an  unbiased  decision. 

5$C  3JC  ^ 

(Time  denoting  reader  comment.) 

*     *     * 

All  men  are  equal. 

They  eat,  sleep,  crib  in  examinations  and  fall  in  and  out 
of  love  with  astounding  regularity.  Aside  from  these  quite 
human  and  yet  lovable  failings,  which  may  characterize 
them  in  varying  degrees,  they  are  almost  all  of  them  the 
same. 

On  occasion  one  of  them  will  propose  mad  and  extrava- 
gant phraseology  at  you  over  a  mere  cup  of  coffee.  And 
this  while  surrounded  by  the  benevolent  atmosphere  of  the 
Beanery.  If  you  reciprocate  in  like,  you  and  your  kaffe- 
klatching  friend  may  go  away  feeling  that  you  have  put 
something  over.  However,  if  you  are  not  in  the  mood,  you 
may  calmly  and  dispassionaetly  say,  "Have  you  written  to 
your  girl  friend  this  week,  Henry?" 

With  no  more  effort  than  it  takes  to  tell,  Henry  will  be- 
come misty-eyed  and  unburdening  his  soul,  offer  a  paean 
of  praise  to  a  "curly-haired  little  woman  with  the  snappiest 
little  chassis  you  ever  saw."    Back  home  in  Hatawa! 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-six] 
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Opened  By  Mistake" 


'By  Cecil  R.  Steele 


/-^  J      The  Story  of  a  Qunman    jL^""^ 
^%   Who  Was  ^uled  by  Fear   jf ^ 


" .  .  .  toss  will  be  about  75  thousand,  mostly  jewelry. 
Nothing  promising  yet.  Are  keeping  tab  on  all  the  men 
we  know  could  pull  one  like  this,  and  expect  .  .  .  ." 
Lieutenant's  report  to  his  Chief,  New  York  Police 
Department. 

THE  Rat  was  holed  up.  Holed  up  in  one  of  those 
drab,  characterless  rooming  houses  that  herd  along 
Third  avenue  as  though  ashamed  to  present  an 
individual  front.  Specifically,  he  was  holed  up  in  a  narrow 
bedroom,  third  floor  front,  and  trying  to  wait  patiently 
for  things  to  blow  over,  which  was  against  his  nature. 

The  Rat  was  a  crook  and  a  good  one,  in  his  way.  He 
was  also  a  coward  and  it  was  this  which  made  him,  in  his 
way,  a  good  crook,  for  a  cornered  and  desperate  rat  is  a 
dangerous  animal.  The  Rat  was  a  quick  and  a  ready  shoot- 
er; cowards  usually  are,  if  they  are  crooks,  and  dead  men 
tell  tales  no  more  today  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Main. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  his  imprisonment,  The  Rat  received 
a  letter,  which  was  a  thing  unusual  in  his  life.  The  land- 
lady's knock  and  the  sliding  of  the  missive  under  the  door 
were  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary  that  the  incident  put  the 
light  of  the  coward's  fear  in  his  eye  and  his  hand  on  his 
gun.  Still,  it  might  be  a  mistake,  he  reasoned;  he  had 
chosen  aliases  before  which  had  made  some  confusion  in 
the  mails.  As  a  person  will  in  getting  such  a  thing  un- 
expectedly, The  Rat  turned  the  letter  over  before  breaking 
it  open,  seeking  a  clue  to  the  contents.  And  as  he  looked 
once  more,  closely,  at  the  front  of  the  envelope,  he  stopped 
short,  staring. 

Written  diagonally  across  the  upper  left-hand  corner, 
in  a  neat  feminine  hand,  were  three  words:  "Opened  by 
mistake."  The  top  edge  of  the  envelope  was  closed  with  a 
strip  of  transparent  sticking  paper,  such  as  is  kept  in  every 
office  and  in  every  school  room. 

Quickly,  feverishly,  an  end  was  torn  off  and  the  single 
sheet  of  cheap  tablet  paper  unfolded.  A  glance  at  the 
signature  and  The  Rat  snarled — of  all  the  dumb  stunts, 
for  Monk  to  send  word  by  mail!  And  of  all  the  luck,  to 
have  that  letter  opened  and  read  by  someone  else!  He  ran 
quickly  through  the  few  lines. 

"There  watching  me  pretty  close  and  I  couldn't  make  a 
phone  and  you  don't  want  no  one  near  your  place  so  am 


"For  ten  hours  fear  gnawed  at  the  Rat." 

writing.  The  deal  has  been  made  and  will  see  you  at  the 
room  mon.  night  at  11  P.  M.  I  am  hitting  out  at  12  so  be 
there  if  you  want  yours,     m.  K." 

The  Rat  read  it  twice,  then  turned  to  the  envelope  and 
tried  to  deduce  the  significance  of  that  cryptic  message — 
"Opened  by  mistake."  Opened  by  whom?  Who  had  seen 
the  scrawled  incrimination?  What  had  the  few  sentences 
meant  to  that  chance  reader?  Had  Monk,  that  slick  one, 
tried  to  pull  a  fast  one  and  make  away  with  the  whole  lot? 

The  Rat  spent  a  bad  afternoon.  Inaction  weighed  heavily 
on  him,  as  it  does  on  his  kind,  and  the  fear  inspired  by 
ignorance  and  doubt  grew  slowly  to  an  almost  unreasoning 
terror.    Do  something!     Do  something! 

Do  what? 

You  can't  shoot  four  walls,  or  a  letter,  or  three  words  on 
an  envelope.  And  the  philosophy  of  The  Rat,  as  of  all 
rats,  had  always  been  "When  in  doubt,  shoot  and  run."  But 
spurting  lead  is  no  weapon  against  the  spectre  of  fear,  and 
The  Rat  had  no  place  to  run;  he  paced  the  floor,  kept  watch 
for  watchers,  fingered  the  trigger  of  the  sleek  automatic — 
and  waited. 

Waited  interminably.  The  letter  was  postmarked  Friday 
and  should  have  been  delivered  Saturday,  but  the  delay 
caused  by  its  mishandling  had  carried  it  over  to  Mondav 
afternoon.  For  ten  hours,  then,  fear  gnawed  at  The  Rat; 
a  mental  torment,  wholly  unlike  the  physical  fear  he  had 
always  known  and  cowered  under. 

Fear  of  the  unknown.  Fear  of  what  he  would  find  at 
the  rendezvous.  Fear  of  every  step  on  the  stairs,  of  every 
passerby  on  the  street.  Fear  of  the  person  who  had  opened 
the  letter.  Fear  of  the  duplicity  of  Monk.  Fear  of  nothing 
and  of  everything. 

But  greater  even  than  his  fear  was  his  greed,  which  was 
the  very  essence  of  his  nature,  the  warp  and  woof  of  his 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine'] 
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'Dean  Qflynn  Discovers 

^ew ^American  Paradox 


oAlthough  the  Citizens  of  the  ^Mid-west  Have 
Come  to  Relieve  that  Pompousness  ^Dominates 
\ '     Washington  Officialdom,  Father  Flynn  ''Discov- 
ers that  True  cDemocracy  'Does  Flourish  There 


i 


oAs  Told  to  Thomas  F.  Reynolds 

DETAILED  accounts  of 
fierce  struggles  for  so- 
cial dominance  in  the 
executive  society  of  the  national 
capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  have  been  flooding  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press  recently, 
have  created  the  impression 
among  the  people  of  the  middle 
west  that  the  lives  of  the  high 
officialdom  of  Washington  are 
regulated  by  a  false  "pomp  and 
circumstance"  utterly  strange  to 
the  basic  conceptions  of  democ- 
racy upon  which,  as  they  have 
been  taught  to  believe,  the  very 
foundations  of  the  life  of  the 
nation  rest.  The  fact  that  even 
the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Stim- 
son,  deemed  himself  in  no  posi- 
tion to  act  as  mediator  in  the 
famous  Longworth-Gans- Curtis 
dispute  and  so  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  the  diplomatic  corps  for  a 
decision,  has  done  much  to  solid- 
ify this  impression  in  the  minds 
of  the  average  citizens  of  the  middle  west,  where  a  social  pany  with  a  number  of  other  prominent  educators, 
life  governed  by  rigid  traditions  and  conventions  is  practi-  "Despite  all  impressions  to  the  contrary,"  declared  the 

cally  unknown.  Dean,  "the  president  had  the  appearance  of  a  business  man 

From  the  daily  reports  which  they  have  been  reading  in  who  had  packed  two  days'  work  into  a  single  forenoon  and 
the  newspapers  of  the  country,  the  mid-westerners  have  been  who  was  exceedingly  tired  as  the  result  of  it.  He  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  the  clothed  in  a  dark  blue  business  suit,  and  in  his  conversa- 
vortex  of  an  international  social  whirlpool  and  that  around  tion  with  us  he  displayed  a  delightful  geniality  and  kindli- 
him  swirl  a  multitude  of  lesser  governmental  officials  and  a  ness.  He  delivered  no  formal  address,  but  in  his  conversa- 
host  of  foreign  diplomats,  each  embroiled  in  a  perpetual  tion  he  declared  that  he  was  intensely  interested  in  our 
struggle  to  eclipse  the  other  in  a  frantic  drive  for  social  work  and  promised  his  most  hearty  cooperation  with  our 
prestige.  But  according  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  C.  Flynn,  S.  J.,  educational  efforts." 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Creighton  [Turn  to  Page  Twenty-nine'] 


Rev.  Joseph  C.  Flynn,  S.  J. 
pompousness  was  conspicuously  absent." 


University,  who  has  lately  re- 
turned from  a  recent  visit  to 
Washington,  this  appears  to  be 
a  false  impression. 

"Positive  dominance  of  a  gen- 
ial affability  and  a  truly  Ameri- 
can spirit  of  democratic  kindli- 
ness in  the  contacts  of  the  high 
executives  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment with  the  average  citi- 
zen, was  decidedly  the  chief  im- 
pression of  my  recent  visit  to  the 
national  capitol,"  said  Dean 
Flynn  upon  his  return.  "The 
pompousness  which  we  people  of 
the  middle  west  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  our  national  offi- 
cials in  Washington  was  con- 
spicuously absent  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  I  met  with 
them." 

As  a  delegate  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Colleges,  Father 
Flynn  was  introduced  to  Presi- 
dent   Herbert   Hoover   in   com- 
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Television  Was  a  Qfantastic  ^ream 

,     Tet  It  £May  Empty  Stadiums  and  Theaters  .  .  .  and  ZMake 

('   Every  SMaris  Home  ^ot  Only  His  Qastle,  ^ut  His  SMovie 

'•Palace,  Opera  House,  .  .  .     and  Newspaper  oAs  Well  .  .  . 

Ily  William  J.  Frenzer 


THIS  program  is  coming  to  you  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Chain  and  you  have  just  received  the 
television  view  of  the  stands  here  at  Soldier's  Field, 
in  Chicago,  where  Army  and  Notre  Dame  are  about  to  play 
the  game  which  will  decide  the  mythical  championship  of 
the  football  world.  It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  is 
the  same  stadium  that  in  1929  was  packed  with  over  one 
hundred  thousand  people  to  see  just  such  a  game  as  is  to 
be  played  here  today.  As  you  have  all  seen  on  the  screen 
of  your  telvision  sets  there  are  not  more  than  five  thousand 
spectators  present,  most  of  whom  are  made  up  of  the  root- 
ing sections  of  the  two  colleges.  Seated  in  two  small  sec- 
tions on  opposite  sides  of  the  field,  the  rooters  seem  almost 
lonesome  in  this  great  structure.  The  teams  are  lining  up 
for  the  tipoff — correction,  I  mean  to  say  the  teams  are 
lining  up  for  the  kickoff  and  we  will  focus  the  micro-camera 
on  the  field." 

To  the  reader  this  may  sound  like  the  verbal  description 
of  the  fantastic  dream  of  some  rabid  radio  fan  that  has 
spent  too  many  hours  trying  to  tune  in  on  Commander 
Byrd's  radio  station  in  Little  America.  However,  such  is 
not  the  case.  Rather  it  is  just  what  any  of  us  may  expect  to 
hear  over  our  radio-television  set  within  the  very  near  future. 

TWENTY  years  ago  there  was  a  mere  handful  of 
radio  operators  scattered  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  mysterious  actions  of  those  men  were  looked 
upon  with  indifference  by  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow- 
men,  who  considered  their  hobby  a  good  joke.  Yet  this 
hobby  of  that  few,  has  grown  into  a  huge  business  whose 
annual  trade  amounts  to  approximately  six  hundred  million 
dollars.  Instead  of  being  the  hobby  of  a  few,  radio  is  now 
considered  one  of  the  necessary  pleasures  of  the  mob.  If 
the  past  twenty  years  be  taken  as  a  criterion  for  the  meas- 
urement of  the  advancement  during  the  next  twenty  years 
in  the  field  of  radio,  the  flights  of  one's  imagination  become 
alarming. 

Yet  the  next  era  of  radio  has  already  started  and  it  gives 
greater  promise  than  did  the  first.  We  are  accustomed  to 
the  transmission  of  sound  but  we  have  not  as  yet  thought 
so  very  much  about  the  transmission  of  sight.  Television, 
or  seeing  at  a  distance,  has  already  entered  the  field.  So 
far  the  only  practical  television  has  been  the  transmission 
of  "still"  pictures  over  telegraph  wires.     However,   it  is 


known  that  there  have  been  varied  successful  attempts  to 
send  these  pictures  through  the  air  by  wireless.  It  is  pre- 
dicted by  radio  experts  that  within  the  next  few  years  there 
will  be  placed  upon  the  market  sets  having  the  power  to 
pick  up,  not  only  sound,  but  also  actual  pictures.  "Still" 
pictures  will  not  be  the  limit  of  these  sets,  but  moving  ob- 
jects will  be  shown  as  clearly  as  we  now  hear  sound.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  every  home  is  destined  to  be,  not  only 
the  owner's  castle,  but  also  his  theatre,  sports  stadium, 
movie,  grand  opera  house,  and  observation  point  of  the 
world's  events. 

That  sounds  very  well,  indeed, — all  we  shall  have  to  do 
in  order  to  take  the  "girl  friend"  out  to  a  show  is  to  go  over 
to  her  house,  settle  down  on  the  family  davenport  and  turn 
on  her  family's  television  set.  Moreover,  think  of  the  great 
increase  in  alumni  school  spirit  when  Jones  '09,  the  great 
rubber  king,  can  sit  on  the  porch  of  his  plantation  house 
"way  down  South"  and  watch  dear  Alma  Mater  wipe  up 
en  Army.  Immediately  he  will  send  in  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  help  keep  the  great  old  game  of  football  clean  of 
professionalism.  Yet  television  will  have  its  difficulties. 
For  instance,  our  Dean  of  Men  walking  into  the  A.  N.  Y. 
fraternity  house  some  night  during  the  annual  retreat  is  in 
danger  of  finding  the  brothers  grouped  about  the  television 
set  watching  a  performance  of  the  "Follies,"  being  broad- 
casted from  New  York,  this  night  only,  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  "Toasted  Cigaret  Company."  Perhaps  there  should  be 
law  against  it. 

Unfortunately,  for  the  law  student  that  is  just  what  there 
will  be,  a  law  against  it;  or  for  it;  or,  at  least,  about  it. 
Anyway  there  will  be  more  rules  to  remember  for  the  exam. 
Radio  as  we  now  enjoy  it  has  already  brought  into  exist- 
ence a  Federal  Radio  Commission.  This  commission  has 
attempted  to  regulate  the  broadcasting  of  the  programs 
from  every  station  in  the  United  States.  Up  to  date  there 
are  several  hundred  dissatisfied  broadcasters  who  are  im- 
patiently awaiting  decisions  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  order  to  find  out  if  this  commission  can  tell  them 
when  they  may  or  may  not  use  the  air. 

Morever,  there  have  been  several  damage  actions  brought 
by  musical  composers  against  stations  on  the  grounds  that 
the  broadcasting  of  copyrighted  musical  compositions  by 
radio  is  an  infringement.  In  all  of  the  cases  so  far  the 
courts  have  favored  the  composers  and  have  awarded  dam- 
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ages.     In  other  words,  any  radio  station,  that  broadcasts  at  the  stadium  will  suffer  a  terrible  slump.     Nor  is  this 

any  copyrighted  musical  composition  without  permission  of  paid  admission  slump  to  be  limited  merely  to  college  foot- 

the  person  in  whose  name  it  is  copyrighted,  renders  itself  ball  games.     No  longer  will  crowds  gather  in  lobbies  of 

liable  for  damages.     According  to  judicial  valuation,  five  moving  picture  theatres  in  the  hope  that  most  of  them  will 

hundred  dollars  has  been  considered  a  just  amount  of  dam-  be  able  to  squeeze  inside  by  the  time  the  next  show  starts, 

ages  to  award  the  composer,  which  makes  the  extra  expense  Nor  will  there  be  long  lines  outside  of  other  theatre  box 


on  the  broadcasting  of  one  musical  composition 
a  trifle  excessive.  If  a  musical  composer  will  not 
allow  his  "song  hit"  to  be  broadcasted  it  is  certain 
that  a  playwright  will  not  stand  idle  and  silent 
when  his  play  is  produced  for  the  benefit  of  more 
people  in  a  single  evening  than  ever  before  saw 
the  same  play  in  ten  years. 

The  playwright  is  going  to  protect  himself  and 
his  play  just  as  many  musical  composers  do  at 
the  present  time.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  going  to 
demand  and  receive  a  fair  return  for  the  produc- 
tion and  broadcasting  of  his  play.     It  is  rather 


William  J. 
Frenzer 


offices  trying  to  obtain  seats  for  some  performance 
within  the  next  two  weeks.  The  attendance  at 
every  form  of  amusement  will  fall  off  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate  with  the  beginning  of  television. 

At  first  thought  the  difficulty  might  be  got 
around  by  saying  that  theatres  and  moving  pic- 
ture houses  will  not  allow  the  broadcasting  of 
their  productions.  However,  if  they  won't  allow 
such  broadcasting,  then  it  is  safe  to  presume  that 
the  broadcasting  stations  will  have  their  own  pro- 
ductions. Moreover,  popular  demand  will  force 
the  broadcasting  of  the  events  that  the  public 


problematic  whether  or  not  this  television  broadcasting  will  desires  to  see  and  hear.    Yet  someone  will  have  to  pay  for 

be  done  almost  entirely  as  an  advertising  medium,  as  radio  this  entertainment, 
programs  are  now  conducted,  or  whether  the  larger  play 

producers  will  offer  their  plays  to  a  greater  public  through  T  T  is  only  equitable  that  that  portion  of  the  public  deriv- 

this  new  invention.     Whichever  the  case  may  be,  there  is  -*-   ing  the  benefit  from  the  television  programs  should  have 

going  to  be  a  great  controversy  concerning  who  will  pay  for  to  pay  for  their  enjoyment.     Perhaps  a  surcharge  might  be 

such  entertainment.    It  would  seem  only  just  that  the  party  placed  on  the  initial  cost  of  the  set.    This  surcharge  would 

receiving  the  entertainment  would  have  to  pay.     But  how  be  used  to  reimburse  the  broadcaster,  who  would  turn  over 

will  he  be  forced  to  pay  and  on  what  grounds?     If  one  a  portion  of  this  revenue  to  the  promoter  of  the  entertain- 

would  tax  the  receiver  it  would  raise  a  question  whether  ment  broadcasted.     But  what  surcharge  would  be  paid  by 

such  a  tax  could  be  enforced.  Such  a  tax  would  be  taxation  the  man  who  made  his  own  set  at  home?     Every  possible 

of  the  air.     Since  time  immemorial  the  air  has  been  con-  theory  will  presents  its  own  difficulties,  and  whatever  theory 


sidered  the  freest  of  man's  possessions.  Such  a  tax  would 
certainly  raise  a  great  "howl"  from  all  of  America's  anarch- 
ists. Yet  some  tax  of  this  nature  must  be  evolved  with  the 
advent  of  television,  and  with  it  will  come  more  trouble 
for  the  student  of  law. 

The  football  stadium  will  become  merely  a  nice  monu- 


may  be  followed  there  will  have  to  be  new  laws  to  enforce 
the  theory  and  an  additional  force  of  investigators  to  over- 
see the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

So  it  appears  that  with  this  great  invention  of  television 
the  lawmakers  will  find  a  new  problem  to  struggle  with, 
athletic   directors   of   colleges   will   have   to   try  something 


ment  to  the  Ail-American  team  of  1930.     Outside  of  the  newer  than  night  football  games  in  order  to  meet  expenses, 

coaching  personnel,  and  a  few  true  rooters  in  the  cheering  play  producers  will  have  to  rely  on  more  than  the  criticism 

section,  who  is  going  to  sit  out  in  the  cold,  wet,  snow  and  of  "first  nighters"  to  gauge  the  financial  success  of  their 

shiver  through  a  football  game,  when  he  can  loaf  in  comfort  production,  and  the  great  mob  of  us  will  enjoy  our  enter- 

at  home,  and  see  the  same  game?    The  paid  admission  gate  tainment  under  different  conditions  and  in  a  new  manner. 


Thousands  watched  the  game  with  Oklahoma  11 .  in  1928.     Will  Creighton's  and  other  stadia  he  deserted  with 

the  advent  of  television? 
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Blue-Green 


^y  Frances  McEvoy 


ired  Feeble  Eyes  'Play  Fantastic 
Tricks  cBy  Lamplight  .  .  . 
qAs  £Miss  ZMctlvoy  Masterfully 
Joints  Out. 


GEOFFREY  CAMDEN  frowned  at  the  card  which 
he  fingered  thoughtfully. 
"Mrs.  Florence  Dutton." 

What  could  be  bringing  Florence  to  him  after  all  these 
years?  Had  she  at  last  come  to  regard  him  again  in  the 
same  light  that  she  had  once  held  him  in  her  youth?  Quick- 
ly he  put  this  thought  from  him.  Florence  would  be  too 
proud  to  admit  such  a  thing  even  if  it  were  true.  Whatever 
brought  her  to  him  was  indeed  great  if  it  had  forced  her  to 
swallow  her  indominatable  pride. 

"Show  Mrs.  Dutton  in."     He  dismissed  his  secretary. 

"You  might  be  interested,"  he  said,  pushing  the  card 
across  the  desk  to  his  friend  Roger  Hamilton.  Roger  puz- 
zled for  a  moment. 

"Well,  well,  a  merry  widow  now?" 

"Presumably." 

"Evidently  the  matter  of  a  few  millions  has  added  flavor 
to  the  handsome  bachelor,  eh,  Geof?" 

"No.    Unless—" 

The  door  was  opened.  Camden  advanced  to  meet  Mrs. 
Dutton,  his  hands  extended  in  welcome.  Neither  noticed 
Hamilton's  departure  from  the  room. 

"Florence,  my  dear,  and  as  beautiful  as  ever,"  Geoffrey 
greeted  her. 

"Flatterer."     She  smiled  and  took  the  chair  he  offered. 

"You  have  a  lovely  office  here,  Geof,  in  this  lovely  city," 
she  remarked. 

"I  like  it,"  he  replied.  This  preliminary  conversation,  he 
remembered,  was  so  unlike  the  candid  Florence  he  had 
known  and  loved,  but  of  course  this  situation  was  unusual. 

"How  is  everything  back  home?"  following  her  lead. 

"Why,  quite  all  right.  The  town  hasn't  changed  much 
since  you  were  there,  Geof." 

"No  one  struck  oil,  yet?" 

"No.  That  was  just  a  bubble,  Geof.  Just  a  bubble,  like 
so  many  things  in  life.  They  last  a  fleeting  moment,  then 
disappear  to  leave  a  painless  ache." 

"There  was  a  lot  of  money  lost  in  that  scheme,  wasn't 
there?"    He  was  afraid  to  interpret  her  words  as  he  wished. 

"Not  as  much  as  one  would  expect." 

"Really?" 


Frances  McEvoy 


"Geof,"   she  hesitated, 
"I  have  come  to  make  a 
very  unusual  request." 

"Why,  yes,  Florence." 

"Please  do  not  hesitate 
to  refuse  granting  it,  if 
you  feel  so  inclined." 

"I  hardly  think  I  shall." 

"My  son,  (his  name  is 
Geoffrey) ,  is  here  in  New 
York — that  is,  Greenwich  Village.     He  is  studying  art." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  know." 

"Dr.  Dutton  was  somewhat  of  an  artist." 
1  see. 

"I  don't  know  when  Geoffrey  first  got  the  idea  of  coming 
to  New  York,  but  from  the  time  he  started  painting  he  in- 
sisted that  a  mid-western  town  'cramped  his  style.'  When 
his  father  died  he  took  his  share  of  the  estate  and  came  to 
New  York,  in  spite  of  my  protests." 

"How  old  is  the  boy?" 

"Just  twenty-two,  a  bit  young  for  a  lad  who  has  been  shel- 
tered all  his  life." 

"Pampered,  too,  perhaps?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so.    One  is  apt  to  pamper  an  only  son." 

"And  the  legacy  was  large?" 

"Too  large  for  him,  I  have  discovered  since  he  has  come 
to  New  York." 

"Extravagant?" 

"It  is  the  manner  of  his  extravagance.  When  he  first 
came  to  New  York,"  she  began  her  story,  "he  was  dutiful 
to  the  extreme  in  answering  my  letters.  He  probably  was 
lonesome  then.  But  two  months  found  him  negligent  and 
in  a  short  time  he  ceased  writing  to  me  at  all.  At  first,  I 
didn't  let  this  fact  worry  me,  but  as  the  situation  continued 
I  became  frightened  and  wired  him.  When  this  last  effort 
failed  I  came  on  to  New  York  myself." 

"Of  course." 

"Geoffrey  was  not  happy  to  see  me.  He  was,  in  fact,  dis- 
pleased. My  visit  placed  him  in  a  rather  embarrassing  po- 
sition." 

"Indeed." 
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"I  arrived  at  his  studio  about  noon,  yesterday.  It  took 
some  time  to  rouse  him,  and  when  he  finally  admitted  me  I 
was  shocked  and  grieved  at  his  condition.  His  face  bore 
unmistakably  the  traces  of  the  ravages  of  habitual  intoxi- 
cation." 

"Oh,  but  Florence,  he  could  easily  look  that  way,  after 


"Some  day?" 

"Perhaps." 

"I'll  try  to  keep  an  eye  on  your  boy,  Florence.  Now  don't 
worry  about  him.  He's  going  to  be  perfectly  all  right  be- 
fore you  know  it." 

"Thank  you.     You  are  making  me  hope  for  the  best. 


three  or  four  successive  nights  of  drinking.     This  may  be  And,  now,  good-bye." 

his  first  time."  "Good-bye,  Florence,  and  please  don't  forget  New  York 

"I  thought  so  to  excuse  him,  but  he  was  almost  boastful  is  not  very  far  from  Dartmouth." 
in  denying  it  and  took  special  pains  to  convince  me  that  he  "I  shan't." 


has  formed  this  habit." 

"That  would  give  me  more  reason  to  believe  that  this  is 
his  first  offense." 

"No,  Geof.  Geoffrey  is  not  that  type.  I  believe  thou- 
oughly  what  he  has  told  me.  He  has 
convinced  himself  that  all  home  and 
family  ties  are  disadvantageous  to 
his  career  and  that  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary popularity  for  his  art,  he  must 
be  a  'good  fellow'  in  the  popular 
sense." 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  him  if  I 
were  you,  Florence.  He'll  come  out 
all  right." 

"Do  you  really  think  so?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  He's  young.  He'll 
get  tired  of  it  soon  and  settle  down 
to  real  business." 

"I  hope  so,  Geof.  But  I'm  wor- 
ried for  two  reasons.  He's  very  im- 
pressionable and  easily  influenced." 

"Perhaps  my  friendship  might  prove  a  favorable  influ- 
ence." 

"The  other  reason  is,"  she  ignored  his  offer,  "that  his  eye- 
sight, at  best,  is  faulty  and  drinking  will  endanger  it  the 
more.    Geoffrey's  father  was  blind  when  he  died." 

"Do  you  think  I  could  cultivate  his  friendship?"  Camden 
offered  again. 

"Thank  you,  Geof,  but  I  wouldn't  ask  that  favor  of  you. 


The  author  skillfully  traces  the 
course  of  the  dissolute  but  tal- 
ented artist,  Geoffrey  Dutton, 
through  a  long  series  of  dissipa- 
tions, which  eventually  culminate 
in  the  near  blindiness  of  the  young 
painter.  An  old  friend  of  the  fam- 
ily sets  out  to  reform  the  youth. 
But  fate  intervenes,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Evoy  brings  her  narrative  to  an 
end  with  a  rapid-fire  but  none- 
theless intriguing  catastrophe. 


:jc        *        :):        -Jf. 

Hamilton  slipped  into  his  customary  place  at  the  dinner 
table  opposite  Camden. 

"The  wedding  bells  go  ting-a-ling-a-ling,"  he  hummed 
lightly. 

"Don't  be  presumptuous,"  Cam- 
den smiled.  "Such  thoughts  were 
farthest  from  our  minds." 

:'  'Our  minds,'  did  you  say?    'Our 
minds'?  Maybe  hers,  but  not  'ours.' ' 
"We  talked  about  her  son." 
"Ha!    A  son!    Complications!" 
"His  name  is  Geoffrey." 
"Well,  well,  and  now  I  am  inter- 
ested." 

"He  lives  in  Greenwich  Village." 


"And  eats  spaghetti?" 


"No.    Drinks  bootleg  whisky." 

"You  lived  through  it." 

"I  had  a  reason." 

"Maybe  his  girl  got  married,  too." 
"No.    He  thinks  it's  smart." 

"And  you  proposed  to  take  him  to  Sunday  school?" 
"I  proposed  nothing." 

"Congratulations!     My  years  of  effort  have  at  last  borne 
fruit." 

"I  didn't  propose  to  do  anything,  but  I  think  I  shall." 

"Following  my  theory?" 

"I  think  I  shall.     Usually  if  a  man  gets  good  and  sick 


What  I  do  ask  is  that  you  notify  me  if  anything  happens     on  anything  he  eats  or  drinks  he's  going  to  let  it  alone. 


to  him. " 

"Can't  I  do  more?" 

"That  in  itself  is  too  much  for  me  to  ask.  I  hope  that  it 
will  not  entail  too  much  trouble." 

"It  will  be  no  trouble  at  all,  Florence,  and  will  make  me 
feel  a  little  useful,  after  all." 

"Thank  you,  Geof.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  find  a  real 
friend." 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  a  real  friend,  Florence." 

'I  must  go,  Geof.  I  have  wasted  much  of  your  valuable 
time  already." 

"You  expect  to  be  in  New  York  for  some  time?" 

"I'm  leaving  this  afternoon." 


"So 


soon: 


Home  duties,  Geof,  are  always  calling." 

'New  York  is  not  such  a  bad  place  to  call  home." 

"The  idea  is  enticing,  Geof,   but  I  must  be  with  my 
mother." 


"It's  worked  twice  that  I  know  of." 
"Public  confessions  are  passe,  Rod." 
"Pardon.    I  won't  mention  it  again." 
"Not  until  you  forget  again." 

*     *     *     * 

"Geoffrey  Dutton?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"I  am  Geoffrey  Camden." 

"Oh!    The  Geoffrey  Camden  who  knew  my  mother?" 

"I  know  your  mother,  yes." 

"I  see.    She  sent  you  over." 

"No,  she  did  not.    I  came  to  get  acquainted." 

"Well — won't  you  come  in?" 

"I  will,  thank  you." 

Camden  sat  down  opposite  an  easel  that  stood  near  the 
open  French  window  where  it  caught  the  full  rays  of  the 
sun.  The  partially  completed  painting  portrayed  a  stooped 
[Turn  to  Page  Twenty-seven^ 
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J\(ews  and  Newsgathering 


'By  Thomas  F.  Reynolds 


In    Which    the    ^Modern 
^Miracle  of  the  feathering 
?    of    ^JS^ews    Is    Inclusively 
'Described      :       :       :       : 


THE  usual  conception  of  the 
modern  newspaperman  or  report 
er  is  a  rather  vague  picture  of  an  ami 
able  sort  of  vagabond  with  a  bottle  in  one  pocket,  a 
copy  of  the  American  Mercury  tucked  in  another,  and  a 
large  (very  large)  pad  of  paper  in  his  hands,  who  frequents 
police  courts  and  wanders  aimlessly  about  the  streets  in  an 
endless  quest  for  news.  This  conception  is  completed  by  the 
belief  that  every  time  this  "typical  reporter"  talks  to  his  city 
editor  over  the  telephone  he  is  always  careful  to  call  him  all 
the  insulting  names  in  the  category. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  true 
conception  of  the  reporter  of  our  modern  day.  The  men 
and  women  who  spend  their  lives  in  search  for  and  in  the 
writing  of  news  to  fill  the  columns  of  our  great  metropoli- 
tan newspapers  of  today  are  a  very  businesslike  class  of 
people,  for  theirs  is  a  serious  and  exacting  profession,  far 
more  so,  indeed  than  most  professions.  As  for  the  picture 
of  the  reporter  with  a  bottle  in  his  pocket,  that  is  ridiculous. 
Drinking  on  the  job  is  passe  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  the 
land,  or  at  least,  in  the  vast  majority  of  offices.  The  reporter 
may  indulge  in  an  occasional  drink,  it  is  true,  but  then  so 
does  Mr.  Average  Citizen.  The  large  pad  of  paper  is  also 
a  thing  of  the  past,  for  men  who  gather  news  have  learned 
that  people  speak  more  easily  and  naturally  if  they  have  not 
the  pad  as  a  constant  reminder  that  they  are  speaking  for 
publication.  One  of  the  first  things  taught  me  as  a  cub 
reporter  was  relative  to  this  pad  of  paper.  An  old,  experi- 
enced, police  reporter  was  my  informant  on  that  occasion 
and  he  voiced  the  almost  universal  opinion  of  newspaper- 
men when  he  warned:  "Never  flash  your  pad;  it's  always 
a  signal  for  people  to  stop  talking." 

The  great  metropolitan  newspapers  and  newsgathering 
agencies  of  today  are  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  of  an  era 
of  wonders,  although  few  people  realize  it.  When  the  aver- 
age reader  scans  his  evening  paper  he  sees  only  a  heterogene- 
ous collection  of  facts  gleaned  from  all  the  lands  of  the 
world.  He  seldom  has  the  vision  to  see  the  effort,  the  pre- 
paration, and  the  almost  unbelievably  extensive  and  delicate 


newsgathering  machine  behind  it.  The  history  of  the  revo- 
lution in  China,  the  record  of  the  convalescence  of  the  King 
of  England,  the  report  of  an  expedition  at  the  south  pole, 
and  the  item  relating  the  incidents  of  the  minor  accident 
of  John  Jones  are  classed  by  the  huge  majority  of  readers 
merely  as  "stories  in  the  paper."  The  enterprise,  the  organi- 
zation, the  terrific  expense,  and  the  personality  of  the  re- 
porter who  wrote  the  story  are  utterly  unconsidered  by  the 
uninitiated. 

The  public  seems  to  be  of  the  belief  that  the  newspaper 
is  a  sort  of  allknowing  agency  with  representatives  every- 
where at  all  times.  This  attitude  is  forcibly  set  forth  in  a 
story  told  me  by  a  press  photographer  not  so  long  ago.  He 
was  driving  down  the  street  one  day  when  his  machine  was 
passed  by  another  going  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Less 
than  half  a  block  down  the  street  the  speeder  crashed  into 
another  automobile,  injuring  several  people,  and  naturally 
the  photographer  stopped  to  take  a  picture  of  the  scene. 
After  he  had  secured  his  photograph  he  was  approached 
by  a  bystander,  who,  with  a  wondering  look  on  his  face,  ex- 
claimed: "It  does  beat  all  how  ycu  reporters  know  when 
and  where  these  things  are  going  to  happen!"  Although  I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  the  tale,  it  is  exceedingly 
significant  of  the  layman's  view  of  newsgathering. 

However  the  true  situation  is  the  polar  opposite  of  this 
belief.  The  business  of  "covering"  a  metropolitan  city  for 
news  has  been  reduced  to  a  very  exact,  and  scientific  system. 
The  newsgathering  organizations  of  the  two  Omaha  papers 
are  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  maximum  of  coverage  with 
the  minimum  of  men.      Since  both  papers  publish  both 
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morning  and  evening  editions  the  reporters  work  in  two 
shifts.  The  only  time  when  the  city  is  not  carefully  watched 
for  potential  news  "breaks"  is  a  comparatively  brief  period 
between  2:30  a.  m.  when  the  night  shift  goes  home  and 
6  or  7  a.  m.  when  the  day  shift  comes  to  work.  Even  then 
it  is  doubtful  if  a  story  of  any  consequence  could  "break" 
within  the  city  without  some  reporter  being  notified  of  it. 

THE  reporters  are  mainly  assigned  to  definite  "runs" 
or  "beats"  located  at  various  centers  where  news  is 
most  likely  to  "break."     One  man  is  sent  to 
the  city  hall  where  it  is  his  duty  to  cover  all 
occurrences  in  the  meetings  of  the  city  council 
and  in  the  various  departments  of  city  ad- 
ministration and  to  search  records  if  his  office 
desires  such  information.    Another  man  is  as- 
signed to  the  county  court  house  where  in  ad- 
dition to  watching  the  actions  of  the  county 
commissioners  for  news,  he  must  keep  a  con- 
stant check  on  all  county  departments,  watch 
the  cases  on  trial  in  the  county  court  and  be         Thomas  F 
on  the  alert  for  arrests  or   raids   from   the 
sheriff's  office.      Still  another  man  is  on  duty  at  the  police 
station  where  he  must  cover  all  police  courts,  and  be  on  the 
alert  for  large  fires.    In  addition  to  this  he  must  check  on 
all  police  runs  in  the  search  for  violent  deaths,  spectacular 
crime,  suicides  and  the  thousand  other  things  which  are  the 
concern  of  the  police. 

Other  men  daily  make  the  rounds  of  the  larger  hotels 
searching  for  distinguished  guests  or  interesting  news  items; 
some,  on  the  "commercial  beat,"  make  a  daily  survey  of  all 
the  banks  and  commercial  houses,  frequent  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  news  and  question  prominent  real  estate 
men  for  announcement  of  large  real  estate  transfers. 

Such  men  rarely  leave  their  "beats,"  even  to  write  the  news 
which  they  have  gathered.  Most  of  their  stories  are  tele- 
phoned into  their  office  where  they  are  graphically  told  to 
one  of  several  men  held  in  reserve  for  just  that  purpose,  and 
who  are  called  "rewrite  men."  The  "rewrite  man"  listens 
to  the  story  and  while  taking  down  names  and  figures  ab- 
sorbs enough  of  the  color  of  the  story  to  enable  him  to  write 
the  account  as  if  he  himself  had  been  on  the  scene. 

In  addition  to  these  groups  there  are  several  reporters 
called  "assignment  men,"  who  remain  in  the  office  until 
they  are  sent  out  on  orders  from  the  editor  to  go  to  a  definite 
place  to  obtain  a  specific  story.  Such  men  are  sent  out  to 
cover  meetings  or  to  talk  to  various  individuals  who  have 
done  something  out  of  the  usual  run  of  things  and  whose 
actions  may  constitute  news. 

A  ND  then  there  is  the  copy  desk  which  is  utterly  un- 
*■  *■  known  to  the  general  run  of  the  uninitiated.  It  seems 
to  be  the  popular  belief  that  newspapers  are  constantly 
harried  by  a  terrible  struggle  to  fill  their  yawning  columns. 
But  on  the  contrary  it  takes  a  staff  of  several  men  on  a  paper 
in  a  city  the  size  of  Omaha  to  pare  down  and  abbreviate 
the  news  to  enable  a  representative  quantity  of  the  day's 
events  to  find  its  way  into  the  paper.  With  display  and 
classified   advertising   occupying   an    immense   amount   of 
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space  in  the  newspapers,  stories,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be 
cut  down  to  the  very  minimum  to  save  space,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  copy  desk  to  see  to  this.  However  this  is  but 
one  of  the  copy  reader's  tasks.  In  addition  he  must  read 
all  articles  which  are  to  go  into  the  paper,  searching  assidu- 
ously for  mistakes  in  grammar,  and  errors  in  spelling,  par- 
ticularly of  names  of  persons  and  of  places.  He  must  make 
the  capitalization,  spelling,  punctuation,  and  paragraphing 
conform  to  the  style  of  his  paper;  he  must  study  the  story 
from  a  literary  viewpoint  and  make  any  additions  or  dele- 
tions which  he  deems  necessary  to  make  the 
article  a  well  rounded  and  complete  version 
of  the  event  it  chronicles,  and  finally  he  must 
write  the  headline,  an  operation  far  more 
technical  and  intricate  than  is  generally 
known. 

Add  to  this  already  imposing  staff  the 
financial  editor  who  handles  all  reports  from 
the  stock  markets  and  who  has  charge  of  the 
financial  pages  of  the  paper;  the  aviation  edi- 
tor, the  movie  editor,  feature  writers  for  the 
Sunday  magazine  sections,  and  several  other 
departmental  heads  and  workers  and  you  have  a  rough  idea 
of  the  huge  organization  which  is  employed  daily  in  gather- 
ing, writing,  and  editing  the  news  in  Omaha.  Of  course 
this  local  staff  is  augmented  by  such  international  organi- 
zations as  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  Universal  News  Service.  These  interna- 
tional organizations  have  bureaus  scattered  throughout  the 
cities  of  the  world  and  have  thousands  of  men  and  women 
constantly  at  work  gathering  facts  to  be  compiled  in  stories 
which  are  flashed  over  the  wires  and  go  to  make  up  the  news- 
paper which  the  average  reader  so  unthinkingly  takes  for 
granted. 

THIS  web-like  machine  is  employed  day  in  and  day  out 
in  gathering  and  editing  merely  the  news.  That  is,  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sport  pages,  the  editorials,  or  the 
advertising.  Other  forces  are  needed  to  handle  these  and 
still  larger  staffs  are  necessary  to  care  for  the  mechanical 
necessities  of  setting  the  type,  stero typing,  and  printing,  and 
to  take  care  of  the  distribution  of  the  printed  papers. 

Day  after  day,  in  winter  and  summer,  in  fair  weather  and 
in  rain  and  in  snow,  the  people  who  gather  the  news  do  their 
work.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  sleeps,  constant  watch- 
ers are  perpetually  on  the  alert  for  the  latest  developments 
of  world  events  or  for  the  first  alarm  of  some  crime  or 
catastrophe. 

The  work  of  the  reporter  is  the  most  fascinating  in  the 
world  for  it  has  to  do  with  the  most  fascinating  subject — 
human  beings.  My  experience  in  the  profession  has  been 
strikingly  brief  but  even  in  so  short  a  time  I  have  learned 
that  the  business  of  being  constantly  on  the  alert  for  the 
unusual,  the  bizarre,  the  comic  or  the  tragic  among  my 
fellow  humans  will  furnish  more  thrills  per  minute  than 
any  other  profession.  Nothing  in  existence  is  so  complete 
a  mystery  as  are  we  ourselves.  When  we  walk  down  the 
city  streets  the  man  we  rub  elbows  with  is  a  most  unfathom- 
[Tnrn  to  Page  Tnenty-eight^ 
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^judges  of  Q^Bontests 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dear  Father: 

Of  course  I'll  read  the  verses,  and  make 
the  best  decision  I  can.  But  I  warn  you  that 
I  am  no  great  judge  of  poetry. 

Prose  I  have  studied  all  my  life,  and  I 
think  I  know  something  of  it — but  verse  is 
not  my  bailiwick-   It  belongs  to  youth. 

Very  sincerely, 

Agnes  Repplier. 
January  9th. 


-    Photo  by  Matsuo 

Mr.  Harvey  E.  Newbranch 


—Courtesy  of  Forum 


Miss  Agnes  Repplier 


".  .  .  but  I  know  nothing  of  short 
stories." 

"Well,  Mr.  Newbranch,  you  could 
pick  the  three  you  like  best." 

"Well, — yes,"  capitulating,  "I  could 
put  down  three  in  the  order  one,  two, 
three." 

"And  possibly  add  a  reason." 

"But,  then,"  expostulating,  "I'll  be- 
tray my  ignorance." 

"Very  well,  then,  one,  two,  three," 
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The  editors  of  Shadows  deem  it  an  honor  indeed  to  be  able 
to  announce  the  acquisition  of  Miss  Agnes  Repplier  as 
judge  of  the  Shadows  Poetry  contest,  and  of 
Shadows'  Mr.  Harvey  E.  Newbranch  as  judge  of  the 
Judges  Shadows  Short  Story  contest.  Although  in 
their  acceptance  both  spoke  disparagingly  of 
their  merits,  their  national  and  international  reputations  as 
writers  belie  their  words.  Nowhere,  we  are  certain,  could 
have  been  found  two  other  persons  so  admirably  fitted  to 
decide  upon  the  respective  merits  of  Creighton  authors. 

Miss  Agnes  Repplier  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  the 
dominant  figure  in  Catholic  writing  and  one  of  the  leading 
figures  in  American  letters  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Her  work  has  been  pronounced  superlative  by  the 
foremost  critics  of  the  land.  Four  of  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
can universities,  Marquette,  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  awarded  her  the  Doctor  of  Literature  degree  in 
recognition  of  her  outstanding  work  and  literary  merit. 

As  a  writer  Miss  Repplier  has  been  both  prolific  and  ver- 
satile. Her  essays  have  appeared  in  the  leading  literary 
magazines  of  the  land  and,  collected  and  published  in  book 
form,  comprise  a  goodly  number  of  volumes.  Her  latest 
work,  "Pere  Marquette,"  a  life  of  the  famous  Father  Mar- 
quette, Jesuit,  martyr  and  explorer,  was  acclaimed  last  year 
by  many  critics  "the  leading  biography  of  1929"  and  has 
been  definitely  established  as  a  "best  seller." 

Any  history  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Harvey  E.  Newbranch, 
editor  of  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  is  almost  unnecessary 
in  Omaha  or  the  middle  west.  Although  an  editor,  no  mat- 
ter how  distinguished,  must  always  do  his  work  more  or  less 
anonymously,  still  Mr.  Newbranch  has  come  to  be  known 
and  loved  by  the  thousands  of  people  who  daily  read  his 
brilliant  editorials.  As  an  editorial  writer  Mr.  Newbranch 
has  few  equals.  Awarded  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  the  best 
editorial  written  in  America  during  the  year  1919,  for  his 
"Law  and  the  Jungle,"  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the 
Omaha  riot  of  that  year,  he  has  consistently  made  his  work 
conform  to  that  high  standard.  Perhaps  the  outstanding 
exponent  of  the  common  citizen  of  the  middle  west,  and  the 
champion  of  the  farmer,  his  opinions  have  come  to  be  known 
and  respected  the  nation  over.  He  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Creighton  University  last 
June  in  recognition  of  his  journalistic  achievements  and  edi- 
torial influence. 


Twenty-four  years  ago  Creighton  opened  debating  relations 
with  St.  Louis  University.     The  debate  was  held  in  St. 

Louis.  If  the  visitors  lost,  it  was  not  due 
Creighton  to  lack  of  finished,  resourceful  speakers. 
Contests         Creighton  lost  because  the  final  speaker,  with 

his  rebuttal,  swung  the  tide  of  a  hard  fought 
battle  in  favor  of  the  older  university.  Many  times  since 
that  night  Creighton  has  met  St.  Louis  University,  and 
many  another  university.  Her  most  recent  victories  over 
five  universities  has  served  to  enhance  her  enviable  debat- 
ing record. 

At  Northwestern  University  last  spring,  the  Creighton 
Players  met  in  competition  the  actors  from  nine  other  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  and  "bagged"  the  loving  cup  and  two 
other  prizes.  This  winter  the  Players  have  lived  up  to  their 
reputation  by  producing  two  plays  to  large  audiences.  Now 
they  are  hard  at  work  on  a  third,  to  be  produced  on  Feb- 
ruary 26th. 

Would  that  we  could  say  that  Creighton  men  had  done 
equally  well  in  English  contests.  But  the  record  is  there. 
We  cannot  blink  the  facts.  In  the  Intercollegiate  English 
contests  Creighton  has  won  only  one  place  out  of  thirty  in 
the  past  three  years, — and  that  was  not  a  first.  What  is 
the  reason  for  the  poor  showing?  Lack  of  talent,  perhaps? 
By  no  means!  Men  who  can  do  remarkable  things  in  debate 
and  theatricals  can  do  remarkable  things  in  English.  The 
secret?  It's  no  secret, — just  enthusiasm  and  persevering 
work. 

5j<  5jC  SfC 

The  gauntlet  is  down!  Nine  Jesuit  universities  and  col- 
leges challenge  Creighton  in  Intercollegiate  English  contest. 
The  gauntlet  is  down!    Will  we  pick  it  up? 

H5      %      H5 

The  custom  of  writing  love  letters  and  sending  lovers' 
tokens  on  February  14th  owes  its  origin  to  a  medieval  belief 
that  on  the  day  half  way  through  the 
St.  Valentine's  second  month  of  the  year  the  birds  be- 
cDay  gin  to  pair.    Chaucer  has  commemorat- 

ed this  tradition  in  his  "Parliament  of 
Foules,"  where  we  read: 

"For  this  was  on  Seynt  Valentine's  day 
When  every  foul  cometh  ther  to  choose  his  mate." 
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George  Peter  Burger 

"Such  popularity  must  be  de- 
served." Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Bur- 
ger's scholastic  attitude,  athletic 
prowess  and  charming  personality 
automatically  nominate  him  to  a 
place  on  this  page.  Mr.  Burger's 
smile  is  recognized  the  campus  over  and 
has  won  for  him  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers. 

Mr.  Burger  is  a  junior  in  the  Arts  col- 
lege and  is  working  for  his  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  He  has  played  guard 
on  Creighton  football  teams  for  the  past 
two  years.  Mr.  Burger's  teammates  have 
elected  him  co-captain  of  next  year's  grid- 
iron warriors,  a  position  which  he  has  well 


deserved.  He  is  also  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  "C"  club. 

Aside  from  his  activities  on  the 
football  field  Burger  holds  an  office 
on  the  Students  Union  Board  of 
Governors.    He  is  on  the  entertain- 
ment committee  of  the  French  club, 
takes  an  active  part  in  all  campus  affairs, 
and  is  a  Delta  Kappa  Delta  man.    He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Auburn  (Neb.)  high  school 
and  while  attending  that  institution  he  en- 
gaged in  Glee  club  work.     As  a  football 
player  he  was  selected  all-state  tackle. 

Burger  takes  great  interest  in  football, 
in  his  studies,  and  in  his  friends.  In  his 
spare  time  he  may  be  found  in  the  library 
doing  Shakesperian  research  work. 
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Emmet  Andrew  Blaes 

Mr.  Blaes  came  to  Creighton 
University  with  a  great  many  hon- 
ors and  since  then  he  has  accumu- 
lated as  many  more.  His  scholastic 
banner  bears  the  motto:  "Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  and  he  has 
carried  the  flag  well. 

Mr.  Blaes  is  a  junior  in  the  Law  school 
and  a  Delta  Theta  Phi  man.  Last  year  he 
attained  the  highest  grades  for  both  semes- 
ters in  the  Law  school.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  debate  team  when  it  made  its 
triumphant  southern  tour.  Blaes  also  served 
on  the  Shadows  board  of  editors  last  year. 

At  present  he  is  president  of  the  Oratori- 
cal society,  president  of  the  Catholic  Stu- 
dents Council,  now  being  organized,  and 


chairman  of  the  speaker's  bureau 
in  the  Student's  Spiritual  council. 
Blaes  completed  his  pre-legal 
work  at  the  Kansas  State  Teachers' 
college,  Pittsburg,  Kan.  While  in 
that  institution  he  earned  his  Phi 
Delta  key  in  debating.  He  was  on 
the  debate  team  which  went  to  the 

national  tournament  held  at  Tiffin,  Ohio, 

in  1927. 

Prior  to  entering  the  Kansas  school  Mr. 
Blaes  was  a  student  at  Conception  college, 
Missouri,  where  he  won  the  class  medal  for 
scholastic  merit  for  two  consecutive  years. 
Mr.  Blaes  well  merits  the  title,  "A  Dis- 
tinguished Campus  Figure." 

His  home  is  in  Cherryvale,  Kansas. 
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Don't  Miss  "The 

Thirteenth  Chair" 

at  the 

Granada  Room  of  the 

K.  of  C.  Club 
Wednesday.  Feb.  •_'<> 
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Help  Make 
"The 
Thirteenth  Chair" 
a  Success 
By  Bringing  An  Out- 
side Friend 


"Is  Zat  So,"  a  comedy  that  enjoyed  one 
of  the  record  runs  on  Broadway,  found 
itself  one  of  the  favorite  high  spots  of 
the  year  for  the  followers  of  the  Creighton 
Players  when  they  presented  it  last  De- 
cember at  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Granada  room. 

A  production  of  that  sort  for  amateurs  to  present  would 
have  had  considerable  trouble  arising  from  just  an  ordinary 
collegiate  performance  without  a  Hugh  Higgins.  His 
boisterous,  inspiring  playing  instilled  life  in  his  fellow 
players.  Fans  of  the  Creighton  Players  were  considerably 
cheered  with  the  return  of  Francis  "Mickey"  McGuire  as 
Higgins'  running  mate  in  the  role  of  the  prize  fighter.  Be- 
tween the  two  "wisecracks"  from  the  facile  pen  of  James 
Gleason  fairly  flowed  over  the  footlights. 

One  of  the  disappointing  features  of  the  show,  and  what 
everyone  anticipated  would  convulse  the  audience,  was  the 
opening  scene  where  the  fight  manager,  his  "pug"  and  the 
young  millionaire,  Clinton  Blackburne,  met.  Those  were 
some  of  the  funniest  lines  in  the  show  but  the  audience  was 
wont  to  sit  quite  solemn.  A  special  investigator,  who  was 
sent  out  to  see  if  they  were  sitting  on  their  hands,  managed 
to  find  himself  a  seat  in  the  packed  auditorium  and  stayed 
out  there  to  laugh  himself  quite  sick.  But  that  was  after 
the  prologue  when  everyone  brightened  up  and  enjoyed 
this  foolish  and  incongruous  play. 

Father  Herbers  certainly  brought  the  Creighton  Players 
back  from  their  almost  complete  oblivion.     He  sent  this 
cast  through  their  paces  in  less  than  four  weeks. 
*     *     *     * 

Outstanding  among  all  the  mystery  shows 
that  continue  on  year  after  year  since  their 
premieres  "The  Thirteenth  Chair,"  by  Bay- 
ard Veiller,  still  chills  the  patrons  and  gives 
them  an  uneasy  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Imagine  for  yourself,  the  horror  of  a  glistening  knife, 
dangling  over  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  committed  two 
murders.  This  show  has  all  the  elements  to  make  up  an 
eerie  and  mystifying  drama.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  all 
the  present  thrillers  and  its  success  as  a  popular  attraction 
has  only  been  equalled,  and  those  for  only  one  season,  by 
"The  Cat  and  the  Canary."  "The  Bat,"  "The  Gorilla"  and 
"The  Last  Warning."  Every  few  seasons  or  so,  when  a 
stock  company  or  an  amateur  group  feels  that  their  patrons 
need  a  good  tonic,  they  dust  off  the  old  scripts  of  "The  Thir- 
teenth Chair"  and  jump  into  rehearsals.  This  show  should 
make  a  good  followup  for  the  riotous  comedy  that  the  Play- 
ers presented  last  December.  And  that,  gentle  reader,  is  what 
will  greet  you  at  the  Granada  Room  of  the  Knights  of 
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Columbus  Club,  Wednesday,  February  26th. 

A  cast  of  ten  men  and  seven  women  has  been  selected  and 
is  in  rehearsal  as  Shadows  goes  to  press. 
*     *     *     * 

Once  or  twice  in  a  decade  we  provincials 
are  given  a  rare  dramatic  treat.  That  good 
fortune  started  off  our  New  Year  in  the 
shape  of  a  strange  tragedy  called  "Jour- 
ney's End."  There  can  be  no  argument 
about  it  being  a  beautiful  play.  This  playgoer,  however, 
objects  to  having  it  called  a  grim  and  certain  replica  of  war. 
In  this  age  of  realism,  "Journey's  End"  was  not  exactly  a 
real  picture  of  officers,  even  though  they  were  for  the  most 
part  well  bred  Britishers.  It  is  an  understood  fact  that 
soldiers  the  world  over  are  rough,  profane  and  harsh.  These 
officers  spoke  like  people.  And  we  liked  it  and  the  audience 
gasped  little  sobs  of  sympathy  in  the  second  and  third  acts. 
The  production  as  presented  here  was,  unfortunately 
housed  in  too  big  a  theatre.  In  a  small  intimate  theatre, 
the  dimly  lighted  dugout  and  the  heavy  English  accent 
would  have  been  much  more  appreciated  than  they  were  in 
the  huge  Tech  auditorium. 

sfc  *  *  * 
Two  more  Creightonians  were  seen  last  month  at  the 
Community  Playhouse  in  the  "Queen's  Husband."  Mary 
Emilie  Flynn  played  part  of  the  title  role  as  the  queen. 
Judging  from  her  work  in  that  production,  Miss  Flynn 
should  be  an  asset  to  the  Creighton  Players.  She  attends 
St.  Mary's  College  and  contributes  considerable  verse  to 
Shadows. 

Damian  Flynn,  who  scarcely  lets  a  month  go  by  without 
appearing  in  a  play  somewhere  in  the  city,  had  the  romantic 
interest  in  that  show.  Flynn's  Barrymoresque  profile  was 
recently  in  demand  for  a  local  movie  production.  That 
young  man  will  bear  watching. 

There  is  considerable  bustle  and  scurrying  about  these 
days  in  the  Union  office.  Students  will  drop  in,  collect  in 
little  groups  and  whisper  furtively.  Others  slip  up  to  the 
Dean  of  Men's  office  and  more  conversation  is  carried  on  in 
monotones.  It's  the  "Bluejay  Follies." — yes,  sir.  It  is 
causing  no  little  stir  and  worry  among  dancers,  singers, 
comedians  and  other  artists. 

According  to  what  information  we  can  gather  at  this 
early  date,  this  year's  "Follies"  will  run  in  the  form  of  a 
revue.  Quick  blackout  skits,  parodies,  songs  and  comic 
fellows  cutting  capers  about  the  stage.  If  all  goes  well,  it 
should  make  history  for  Creighton  theatricals. 

Martin  J.  Chicoine. 
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Ten  Minutes  Late 


Sheridan 
Byrne 


lly  Sheridan  Byrne 

careful  when  stopping  on  a  flag  signal,  and  to  give 
warning  so  that  all  of  us  on  the  train  could  be  pre- 
pared for  action.  The  farther  away  from  Topeka 
we  went,  the  easier  we  began  to  breathe.  About 
thirty  miles  out  of  Topeka  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  getting  away  safely  when  we  saw  some- 
one on  the  track  far  ahead  and  waving  us  to  stop. 
Smitty  slowed  the  'bug'  down,  we  all  pulled  our  hats 


oA  Short  Short  Story 

YES,  son,  I've  seen  some  wonderful  men  and 
some  splendid  acts  in  the  fifteen  years  that  I 
have  been  with  the  railroad,"  spoke  the  divis- 
ion engineer  as  we  were  riding  in  to  headquarters  on 
"577."  Number  "577"  is  the  gasoline  motor  that 
the  railroad  runs  from  Topeka  to  Marysville.  It 
leaves  Topeka  in  the  late  afternoon  and  arrives  at 
Marysville  about  supper  time.    The  veteran  seemed 

on  the  edge  of  a  story  so  I  choked  back  my  questions  and  a  little  further  over  our  eyes,  took  a  fresh  chew,  and  were 

waited  for  him  to  begin.  ready  for  action.    As  we  drew  closer  we  could  make  out  the 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "that  in  the  couple  of  months  that  figure  of  Jack  astride  Spot  in  the  middle  of  the  track.  Smitty 

you  have  been  working  on  this  line  you  have  noticed  how  turned  and  looked  at  us  with  a  curious  look,  half  smiling  and 

friendly  Smitty,  our  engineer,  is  toward  everyone  along  the  half  puzzled,  as  if  wondering  if  one  of  his  friends  had  gone 

right-of-way.     Ever  since  I  have  known  him,  he  has  been  back  on  him  and  linked  up  with  a  bunch  of  robbers.    The 

the  same  way.    He  rarely  has  much  to  say,  but  always  smiles  thought  popped  into  my  mind  that  some  gang  might  be  mak- 

and  waves  when  anyone  salutes  him.     Everyone  along  the  ing  Jack  flag  us,  knowing  that  Smitty  would  stop  for  him. 

line  knows  and  likes  him.    He  came  down  here  about  twelve  We  whistled  for  him  to  get  off  the  track,  but  he  stayed  right 

years  ago,  and  worked  up  gradually  until  he  finally  got  the  where  he  was,  and  wouldn't  let  the  pony  move  a  foot, 

job  as  engineer  on  the  motor,  or  'bug,'  as  we  call  it.    It  wasn't  "When  we  stopped,  Jack  ran  over  to  Smitty.     'Gee!  I 

long  before  we  noticed  what  a  host  of  friends  he  was  mak-  hate  to  make  you  late,  Smitty,  but  me  and  Spot  just  came 

ing  with  his  cheery  smile.     Whenever  any  of  us  comment-  back  from  a  ride  up  the  tracks.    We  saw  four  fellows  with 

ed  on  it,  he'd  say:     'Oh,  well,  I  like  to  be  friendly,  and  it  rifles  get  out  of  an  auto  and  set  out  a  red  flag  and  a  couple 

may  come  in  handy  some  one  of  these  days.'     One  of  his  of  track  torpedoes.    They  didn't  see  us,  so  we  watched  them 

most  loyal  friends  was  Jack  Holmes,  a  lad  who  lived  about  some  more.    They  just  went  back  and  sat  down  and  lit  their 

thirty  miles  from  Topeka.    Jack  had  a  pretty  brown  pony,  pipes  like  they  were  going  to  wait  for  something  to  come 

Spot,  and  they  used  to  come  down  to  the  right-of-way  fence  along.    They  were  dressed  too  nice  to  belong  to  the  section 

every  evening  to  wave  to  Smitty  as  '577'  chugged  by.    The  gang,  so  I  thought  I  had  better  come  down  and  tell  you,' 

train  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  today,  a  combined  motor  gushed  the  lad. 

and  passenger  coach,  with  a  'pillbox'  fastened  on  behind  for  !  'Thanks,  Jack,  we  won't  be  very  late,'  answered  Smitty. 

the  baggage.  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  'I  don't  think  they  have  tampered 

"In  those  days  the  payroll  for  the  Marysville  shops  came  with  the  track;  shall  we  try  and  run  by  them?' 

from  Kansas  City.    We  usually  brought  it  into  Marysville  '  'It's  risky  business,  but  we  might  try  it,'  I  replied.  'Look 

on  the  evening  train  so  that  it  would  be  ready  for  distribu-  for  a  missing  rail,  though.' 

tion  early  in  the  morning.  This  was  a  pretty  desolate  coun-  "We  all  climbed  aboard.  Smitty  got  the  'highball'  from 
try,  and  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  hold  up  the  Maher,  whistled  a  couple  of  times,  and  away  we  went.  We 
train  and  get  away  before  the  alarm  could  be  sounded.  The  hit  the  torpedos  a  mile  further  on  and  then  we  saw  the  red 
payroll  for  July,  an  exceptionally  heavy  one,  was  put  on  flag.  That  flag  didn't  exist  as  far  as  stopping  us  was  con- 
board  one  afternoon  in  Topeka.  I  was  on  the  train  to  take  cerned.  We  went  right  on  by  and  came  into  Marysville 
charge  in  case  anything  unusual  should  occur.  The  first  without  any  further  trouble.  I  was  all  aquiver  with  excite- 
part  of  the  trip  was  made  under  a  severe  tension,  because  we  ment  and  had  a  big  story  ready  to  tell  the  superintendent 
were  so  near  Topeka,  one  of  the  toughest  towns  in  the  about  our  narrow  squeak,  and  how  lucky  we  were  to  escape 
country.  with  the  money. 

"Smitty 's  eyes  were  glued  to  the  track  watching  for  loose  "Smitty  handed  me  his  report  to  take  to  the  office.     I 

rails  or  obstructions.     Maher,  the  conductor,  and  I  took  imagined  that  it  would  be  a  lengthy  alibi  for  being  late,  and 

turns  looking  out  the  window  just  to  see  that  everything  excusing  the  delay  because  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 

was  O.  K.     The  boys  on  the  baggage  car,  two  ex-marines,  payroll.    I  told  you  before  that  he  never  said  much.    This 

sat  with  loaded  rifles  across  their  knees,  itching  for  action,  was  just  one  more  time  that  he  didn't.    Here  was  his  nota- 

Prcvious  to  starting,  Smitty  had  been  ordered  to  be  very  tion:  '577  ten  minutes  late;  stopped  to  talk  to  a  friend."  ' 
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"RICHELIEU" 

<By  Hilaire  Belloc 

Mr.  Belloc  is  with  us  again,  this  time  with  a  biography, 
Richelieu,  which  has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  preeminent 
among  the  fine  biographies  of  the  year  and  definitely  ranked 
as  one  of  the  five  best  sellers  of  December.  Richelieu  is  ex- 
cellent. Its  literary  merits,  particularly  those  of  accuracy 
and  proportion  (Mr.  Ludwig  would  do  well  to  develop  the 
latter  quality)  once  more  assert  the  skill  and  talent  of  the 
versatile  Mr.  Belloc.  One  has  only  to  read  the  book  to  ap- 
preciate its  worth. 

However,  one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  author  has  been 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  subject,  and  that  the 
character  whose  life  is  portrayed  has  breathed  an  interest 
into  the  story  that  is  all  apart  from  the  interest  produced 
by  the  writer's  ingenuity.  For  if  ever  a  character  was  con- 
ducive in  itself  to  powerful  biography,  it  is  the  character  of 
Armand  Jean  du  Plessis,  Cardinal,  and  Duke  de  Richelieu. 
Here  is  a  man  who  was  strong  and  colorful,  a  political  genius 
— swift  of  action,  brilliant  of  intellect,  inflexible  of  will.  He 
it  was,  who,  singlehanded,  rescued  a  broken  France  from 
feudal  oligarchy,  stamped  out  internal  rebellion,  and  de- 
stroyed the  might  of  the  Hapsburgs  that  France  might  be 
supreme.  France  was  Richelieu's  life;  for  her  advancement 
he  directed  every  power  that  he  could  control;  and  when, 
dying,  he  was  adjured  to  forgive  his  enemies,  he  could  an- 
swer:   "I  have  no  enemies,  save  those  of  the  State!" 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  personality  for  the  biographer,  and  Mr. 
Belloc  has  done  full  justice  to  his  theme.  With  the  deft 
pen-strokes  that  we  know  so  well,  he  pictures  the  "Great 
Cardinal"  in  all  his  genius.  He  tells  of  the  subjugation  of 
La  Rochelle,  of  the  plots  of  the  Queen  Mother  and  the 
"Day  of  Dupes,"  and  of  the  loosing  of  "The  Lion  of  the 
North,"  a  policy  which  shattered  Austrian  dominance  but 
irreparably  injured  Catholicitiy  in  the  Empire.  It  has  been 
long  indeed  since  we  have  seen  a  biography  as  splendid  as 
this  one,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  time  will  pass  be- 
fore another  of  equal  quality  makes  its  appearance.  J.  J.  G. 


"THE  TRAGIC  ERA" 

'By  Claude  G.  Bowers 

In  his  latest  book,  The  Tragic  Era,  Mr.  Bowers  gives  the 
inside  story  of  what  happened  between  the  death  of  Lincoln 
and  the  election  of  Hayes,  from  1865-1876,  the  most  sordid 
decade  of  our  political  history.  It  is  the  story  of  what  Mr. 
Bowers  calls  the  "radical  revolution,"  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt of  the  Republicans  to  get  rid  of  Johnson  by  impeach- 
ment, in  order  that  they  might  reduce  the  South  to  the 
status  of  a  military  prison  government.  The  radicals  failed, 
but  they  did  elect  Grant  in  1868  and  for  eight  years  used 
him  as  a  willing  instrument  to  run  the  government  in  the 
interests  of  unashamed  party  corruption.  Their  last  act 
was  to  elect  Hayes  (corruptly,  as  Mr.  Bowers  believes) . 

This  is  the  story.  What  then,  is  the  value  of  this  his- 
tory? It  is  that  Mr.  Bowers,  with  his  newspaper  training, 
has  dug  into  the  newspapers  of  the  period  as  well  as  public 
documents,  and  in  this  way  puts  flesh  on  historical  bones, 
gives  color  and  complexion  in  a  way  few  historians  have  sur- 
passed. 

The  narrative  is  a  rapid  and  splendid  stream  of  action, 
full  of  absorbing  details.  The  pen  pictures  of  personalities, 
especially  those  of  Andrew  Johnson  and  Thad  Stevens,  are 
enough  to  make  the  book  memorable.  M.  H. 


"THE  POET  AND  THE  LUNATICS" 

TSy  G.  K.  Chesterton 
Gabriel  Gale,  the  poet  about  whom  the  series  of  stories 
which  make  up  The  Poet  and  the  Lunatics  revolves,  is  quite 
mad.  However,  as  his  madness  leads  him  to  very  humane, 
naively  nonchalant,  and  refreshing  acts,  he  puts  one  in 
a  very  sympathetic  mood.  He  may  have  been  thought  mad 
because  he  had  a  habit  of  standing  on  his  head  when  happy. 
If  this  be  madness,  many  of  our  best  people,  with  an  urge 
toward  the  acrobatic  during  time  of  election,  are  mad  but 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  admit  it. 

[Turn  to  Page  Thirty-one] 
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What!— The  Devil? 


T$y  Bernard  Martin 


OLD  Solomon  Spracklin,  president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Keystone, 
and  leading  political  figure  in  the 
community,  was  a  self-professed  atheist. 
Having  hewn  his  own  success  out  of  the  stone 
commonly  known  as  Life,  he  put  no  faith  in 
the  theory  that  there  was  an  all  powerful 
Being,  a  Creator,  or  Ruler  of  the  universe. 

He  believed  neither  that  good  actions 
would  be  rewarded,  nor  bad  ones  punished 
in  the  dim  and  distant  future,  referred  to  by 
so  many  of  his  fellows  as  "life  after  death." 
In  short  he  believed  in  no  after-life  at  all. 
That  he  must  some  day  die,  he  knew  and 
acknowledged;  but  his  conception  of  the  fu- 
ture was  one  of  utter  oblivion. 

Having  firmly  believed  in  these  principles 
since  his  early  boyhood,  and  having  strictly 
adhered  to  them,  Solomon  Spracklin  managed,  by  use  of  his 
loose  code  of  morals,  to  amass  a  huge  fortune.  Of  the  ex- 
istence of  ethics  he  boastfully  let  it  be  known  that  he  had 
no  knowledge.  The  catch-phrase  and  motto  of  his  lifetime 
had  read  rather  commonly,  "Bring  in  the  coin!"  Of  such 
stuff  was  Solomon  Spracklin. 

While  lunching  at  his  club  one  day  with  a  number  of  the 
town's  leading  lights,  Solomon  found  the  conversation  cen- 
tering upon  things  supernatural.  The  conversation  em- 
braced a  galaxy  of  saints  and  angels  and  veered  suddenly  to 
devils.    Solomon  listened  in  silence  and  deep  scorn. 

Fitzmorris,  a  quiet  man  who  sat  at  Solomon's  right, 
spoke: 

"In  Tibet  they  believe  in  devils!  I  believe  it  was  one  of 
their  sages  who  said,  'It  requires  more  courage  and  intelli- 
gence to  be  a  devil  than  the  folk  who  take  experience  at 
hearsay  think,'  and  further,  'What  an  army  for  the  devils' 
use  are  they  who  think  the  devils  are  delusion.' ': 

"I  don't  know  about  devils  in  Tibet,"  said  a  man  across 
the  table,  "perhaps  they  carry  things  a  bit  further  than  our 
familiar  anti-Christian  devil,  but  believe  me,  I  am  as  sure 
that  there  is  a  preternatural  power  of  evil  as  I  am  that  there 
is  one  of  good." 

"Pooh!"  Solomon  exclaimed. 

A  strange  man  whom  no  one  seemed  to  know,  arose  and, 
looking  straight  .into  the  eyes  of  Spracklin,  said: 

"Pardon,  my  friend,  do  you  mean  to  suggest  that  there 
is  no  Devil?" 

"I  am  so  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  no  such  being," 
retorted  Spracklin  sharply,  "that  if  anyone  were  to  offer  me 
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ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing my  soul  to  the  so-called  Devil  when  I  die, 
I  should  quickly  take  him  up." 

A  solemn  and  tense  silence  fell  over  the 
group. 

"Would  you  put  that  in  writing?"  asked 
the  stranger  calmly. 

"I  would,"  replied  Spracklin  readily. 
Upon  the  word,  the  unknown  produced  a 
contract  from  his  inner  coat  pocket.    He  un- 
folded it  slowly  and  read  its  simple  terms 
aloud  to  the  gathering. 
He  then  drew  a  wallet  from  his  pocket  and  slowly  tolled 
off  the  count  of  ten  one-thousand  dollar  bills. 

"Now  sign,"  as  he  held  out  the  contract  in  one  hand  and 
the  money  in  the  other. 

O  PRACKLIN  was  slightly  taken  aback  by  this  unusual 
^  procedure.  Then  he  smiled  weakly,  as  if  being  a  party 
to  a  joke.  His  hands  nervously  fumbled  his  fountain  pen 
as  he  unscrewed  the  cap.  With  a  dry  laugh  he  applied  his 
signature  in  a  bold,  brash  sweep.  He  picked  up  the  money 
gingerly  and  stuffed  it  carelessly  into  his  coat  pocket.  Curi- 
ously he  watched  the  stranger  blow  his  breath  over  the  wet 
ink  of  the  signature.  The  stranger  then  put  it  in  his  pocket 
and  without  another  word  began  to  stroll  casually  from  the 
room.    Spracklin  felt  that  the  joke  had  gone  far  enough. 

"Just  a  moment,  please,"  he  called  nervously. 

The  stranger  turned  slowly  with  a  sauve  smile. 

"Yes?"  he  arched  his  eyebrows  serenely. 

"I  don't  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir?"  Spracklin  said. 

"No?"  said  the  stranger,  mockinglv.    "Then — my  card." 

As  he  handed  the  puzzled  Spracklin  the  bit  of  white 
pasteboard,  he  bowed  low  and  stalked  silently  out  of  the 
room. 

Spracklin  stared  at  the  card  in  amazement  and  sat  down 
heavily.     He  passed  it  to  his  neighbor.     It  read: 

"John  I.  Beelzebub.     Address,  Hell." 
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SOLILOQUY  ON  VALENTINE  EVE 

You've  not  fooled  me.    One  gets  to  recognize 
The  signs  when  one  has  known  a  love  or  two; 
Despite  your  gay  and  nonchalant  disguise, 
So  bravely  flaunted,  I  have  fathomed  you. 
Pretend  indifference  in  vain;  your  eyes 
Betray  the  mask,  and  no  lip-forgery 
Can  seem  aught  else  but  forced  half-hearted  lies. 
Then  why  delay  your  triumph  futilely? 

O  stupid!    Can't  you  see  how  frail  the  wall 

You  fear  to  storm?    How  can  you  stand  so  near 

And  never  guess  that  my  extremity 

Is  such,  one  word  could  make  the  fortress  fall? 

I'd  be  your  Valentine  quite  joyously 

If  you  were  wise  enough  to  ask  me.  Dear. 

M.  M.  L. 


PRAYER 

Wild  things  pray: 

The  whistling  red-bird 

In  the  top-most  tree, 

The  gentian  on  its  slender  stalk. 

Only  Man  remaineth  free 

Of  God,  with  talk. 

Is  he  too  great  to  see? 

Or  too  little?     Or  too  free? 

Maude  Sumner  Smith 


THE  IMAGIST  HAS  A  NIGHTMARE 

Still,  soundless 

It  stands, 

Its  burnished  whiteness 

Mirroring  in  the  shade 

A  dim  reflection; 

Its  silvered  curves  and  hinges 

Quiver  with  light 

Like  twitching  claws, 

And  many  round  screws 

Blink  like  eyes, — 

The  cold  glazed  eyes 

Of  some  strange  Arctic  monster 

Frozen  and  chained  with  heavy  links 

To  the  kitchen  wall. 

M.  M.  L. 


AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  STAIRS 

Success  is  found  in  a  tenement  old 
Whose  stories  neighbor  the  sky; 

He  lives  alone  in  the  uppermost  floor 
Where  murdered  failures  lie. 

The  building  is  time-worn  and  shaky 

With  an  old  and  rickety  stair 
That  winds  about  in  a  tiresome  maze 

To  end  we  know  not  where. 

We  falling  climb  and  climbing  learn 

What  seemed  success,  to  be: 
Not  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  titles  grasped 

But  the  bliss  of  Eternity. 

Charlotte  Brannen 


ARCHITECT 

There  is  a  certain  immortality 

That  comes  of  unaccomplished  human  dreams; 

Like  quiet  waters  under  frozen  streams 

It  moves  unseen.     And  yet  eternity 

Shall  feel  its  currents  stir  her  ceaseless  sea. 

To  each  of  us  however  vain  it  seems 

God  grants  one  perfect  dream.    Like  those  who  scheme 

To  make  their  children  what  they  could  not  be 

Or  one  who  dies  exulting  in  some  cause 

He  dimly  sees  shall  one  day  be  achieved, 

We  are  all  caught  in  ancient,  changeless  laws — 

The  eager  slaves  of  beauty  self-conceived. 

And  God  knows  no  failure,  gives  no  gift  in  vain, 

Builds  up  a  world  from  out  our  groping  pain. 

Virginia  Cooper 


MY  DREAM  SHIPS 

Shattered! 

Those  dream  ships  that  I've  cherished  so, 

And  lovingly  put  out  to  sea. 
How  anxiously  I  watched  them  go 

And  prayed  that  they'd  come  back  to  me. 

The  Port  of  Reality  was  close  it  seemed; 

Hope  manned  my  tiny  fleet  with  zeal, 
Till  all  unknown,  Fate  intervened 

And  left  my  dreams — now  almost  real 
Shattered! 

Lillian  Chapek 
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FULL  MOON 

My  castles,  whch  I  built  so  strong  of  air; 

Full  Moon 

With  its  pale  shadows, 

And  languid  gleams, 

Which  makes  me  all  but  see — things; 

Yes!    Things. 

Castles,  you  may  call  them, 

Castles  of  air. 

I  build  them;  I  put  them  there; 

No  one  knows  of  them  but  I, 

Except,  of  course,  the  Almighty  God  above; 

And,  just  before  the  new  day  breaks, 

I  see  them  fall!  crumple! 

And  fade  away. 

Built  in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  — 

Full  Moon. 

Donald  M.  Mills 


A  THOUGHTFLAKE 

Slowly!  softly!  tenderly! 

On  a  troubled  wandering  band, 
The  feathery  down  of  angel  wings 

Tumbles  and  flutters  to  land. 

A  gentle  carress  from  Heaven, 

A  symbol  of  purity  meant; 
'Tis  sad  its  ethereal  whiteness 

'Ere  long  wilt  be  sullied  and  spent. 

Charlotte  Brannen 


EACH  YEAR 


The  Eternal  Life  approaches  nearer 

Each  year, 

And  its  morning  star  ascends  higher 

Each  year. 

Earth's  grasp  on  us  seems  slighter, 

Our  many  burdens  lighter, 

Thoughts  of  Heaven  brighter, 

Each  year. 

Loretta  Roth 


PSALM 

As  the  hulk  of  an  unfinished  temple,  so  is  thy  faith,  oh  my 
people — 

The  gold  and  the  jewels  lying  useless,  the  plan  lost  in  end- 
less dissension. 

Fair  was  the  gathered  silver  and  marble,  loud  was  the  chant 

of  the  eager  builders; 
Dulled  to  the  sight  is  forgotten  silver,  still  is  the  place  of 

exulting  Psalms. 

The  power  of  a  sun  that  gladdens  creation  and  holds  in  itself 

the  essence  of  life, 
Waits  to  be  caught  in  mighty  reflection. 
Where  is  thy  silvered  dome,  oh,  my  people? 

Lost!     While  you  squabble  about  the  design! 
Lost!     While  you  argue  the  place  of  marble! 
Lost,  while  the  stealthy  hordes  of  Mammon  carry  away  your 
jewels  in  the  night! 

Throw  down  the  spear  and  take  up  the  mallet!    Stoop  again 

to  work,  oh  ye  builders. 
Build,  and  the  labor  will  work  out  its  plan.    Fit  in  the  gems; 

Not  one  but  has  place. 

As  the  darkened  gleam  of  an  unfinished  temple,  so  is  thy 

languished  faith,  oh  my  people. 
As  the  glory  and  power  and  might  of  the  morning,  so  should 

it  shine  in  the  eyes  of  men. 

Virginia  Cooper 


AN  OLD  WORD— FAITH 

All  swords  grow  cold  attempered  in  the  turning 

Of  molten  heat.    Alas! 

Dear  hands  must  lie  so  still  to  crumble 

In  dust  beneath  a  granite  tomb. 

The  heart  alone,  is  warm  and  constant,  yearning. 

Deathless — it  pounds  out  promises. 

The  shiny  blade  grows  rusty  often 
Before  the  lilies  bloom  above  the  dear  one's  heart; 
The  lifeless  lives,  in  God's  own  giving — 
Have  Faith,  ye  faithless!    Find  your  part! 

Maude  Sumner  Smith 
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OH,  ALGY! 

[From  Page  Fire] 

tered  hat  covered  with  names  like  the  inside  walls  of  any 
public  waiting  room.  "Fare  ye  well,  and  other  expressions 
meaning  see  you  in  the  morning.  Have  a  pleasant  evening 
studying  your  text  books."  This  jest  was  hurled  in  the 
taunting  tone  of  a  master  duelist  as  Algy  breezed  down 
the  banister. 

"Almost  eight-thirty,"  he  muttered  as  he  remembered  the 
time.  "Late,  as  usual."  But  he  excused  himself  immediate- 
ly on  the  grounds  that  people  always  told  you  to  come  early 
knowing  you  would  be  late.  So  saying,  he  hoisted  his  col- 
lar, turned  on  the  lights,  and  forgot  to  close  the  door. 

Algy  rolled  out  his  well-labeled  and  well-indorsed  pre- 
war Ford  and  in  a  trice — after  he  jacked  up  the  back  wheel 
and  had  cranked  for, — well,  minutes  long  as  aeons — he  was 
rambling  along  the  avenue,  flattening  his  foot  to  the  floor- 
board at  each  stop  sign. 

'Twilight  and  evening  star — and  one  close  call  for  me,' ' 
tremulously  wailed  Algy  as  a  car  darted  like  a  meteor  out 
of  a  dark  side  street  and,  through  no  fault  of  Algy's,  al- 
most hit  him  broadside.  Dangers  may  come  and  dangers 
may  go,  but  Algy,  pleasure-bent  for  the  Alpha  Beta  house 
and  with  cutout  wide  open — never  slackened  pace  until  a 
block  from  the  house.  Then  he  shoved  up  the  gas  and 
spark,  causing  the  exhaust  to  backfire  loudly  and  often. 
Algernon  always  heralded  his  intrusion  in  this  manner  re- 
gardless of  the  hour  or  place.  The  auto,  as  Algy  was  wont 
to  call  his  buggy, — for  Algy,  like  the  cop  who  once  pinched 
him  for  speeding,  had  a  sense  of  humor — glided  up  to  the 
curb.  The  occupant  took  a  coin  from  his  pocket,  thanked 
the  driver,  put  the  coin  back  in  his  pocket,  hopped  over  the 
door,  and  in  a  jiffy  had  his  finger  on  the  doorbell,  which  he 
never  released  until  the  door  opened. 

"Greetings,  Algy!  We  had  almost  given  up  hope  and 
were  about  to  call  the  fire  department.  All  the  girls  are  in 
the  kitchen  sampling  the  broth,  but  someone  had  to  be  care- 
taker of  the  door — so,  here  I  am."  Pristine  always  con- 
trived to  keep  out  of  the  kitchen. 

At  home  she  had  devoted  her  early  years  to  training  her 
little  brother  to  be  useful.  She  reasoned  that  it  was  part 
of  the  liberal  education  of  a  good  husband.  Her  mother 
maintained  that  the  happiest  combinations  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  wife's  finest  accomplishment  was  cooking,  es- 
pecially when  the  husband's  favorite  pastime  was  eating. 
But  Pristine  mocked  this  advice  as  the  height  of  senility. 
Everything  with  her  was  the  height  of,  the  best  of,  the  most 
of,  something.  Anything  she  couldn't  exaggerate  she 
stressed,  and  usually  did  both.  Like  all  the  rest  of  her  sex 
she  always  spoke  in  extremes. 

PRISTINE  was  sent  to  school  that  she  might  have  a 
-*•  wider  choice  from  the  best  of  blossoming  manhood — 
and  incidentally,  an  education.  She  was  majoring  in  home 
economics,  not  to  acquire  efficiency  as  a  housewife  but  be- 
cause this  course  infringed  less  on  her  leisure  and  allowed 
her  to  take  an  unrestrained  part  in  sorotity  and  social  life. 
She  would  rather  dance  than  eat — but  always  insisted  on 


both.  She  was  a  prospector  of  the  first  water  and  the  "Gold 
Rush  of  '49"  was  re-enacted  with  the  advent  of  Pristine, 
who  renovated  campus  life  as  it  is  misrepresented  in  the 
movies. 

Pristine  ushered  Algy  into  the  parlor  where  the  gentle- 
men were  waging  a  campaign  against  moths  by  scattering 
ashes  profusely  into  the  deep  nap  of  a  drab  Persian  rug. 
There  she  announced  that  she  wished  to  introduce  formally 
Mr.  Algernon  Tweet. 

Algernon  met  the  guests  with  his  hand  out  about  hori- 
zontally with  his  shoulder — just  a  little  conventional  gesture 
of  aloofness.  He  would  have  bought  a  shirt  that  buttoned 
in  back  if  others  wore  them — just  to  be  different.  Then, 
too,  Algernon  was  born  to  a  boulevard  of  mansions.  He 
was  the  scion  of  wealthy  parents  retired  by  the  prohibition 
amendment.  Just  the  catch  for  some  captivating  Circe — ■ 
money,  position,  and  attention  where  she  could  find  it. 

While  Algy  was  staging  the  "pumping  scene"  someone 
in  the  kitchen  made  the  disconcerting  discovery  that  the 
cracker  box  was  empty  and  Pristine  volunteered  that  Algy 
would  run  the  errand  to  the  corner  store.  Algy  was  wax  at 
a  word  from  Pristine.  "Hurry  back,  Algy.  The  stew  is 
ready  to  be  served  and  I'm  as  hungry  as  all  three  bears." 

Algy  drove  the  half  block  in  short  order.  The  store- 
keeper was  fumbling  for  his  keys  when  our  hero  flung  open 
the  door  and  called  for  crackers.  In  due  time  he  came  back 
with  his  purchase — a  crate  of  animal  crackers — charged,  of 
course.  Algy  misunderstood  everything  and  did  it  in  a  big 
way.  And  as  Sybil  chimed  in  for  good  measure,  "was  so 
cheerful  about  it."  'Tis  rumored  that  Algy  is  always  four 
or  five  per  cent  cheerful,  alcoholically  speaking. 

'  I  VHE  first  call  for  dinner  was  announced.  There  was 
-1  a  stampede  for  the  table,  but  nobody  lost  his  appe- 
tite in  the  rush.  The  places  were  all  marked  and  Algy 
heroically  rallied  to  the  role  of  traffic  cop — thereby  ful- 
filling a  childhood  ambition.  He  was  obviously  disappoint- 
ed when  he  found  himself  estranged  from  Pristine,  who  was 
seated  directly  across  the  table.  Dismissing  his  disappoint- 
ment as  an  accident  he  crushed  a  handful  of  crackers  in 
the  stew  and  became  absorbed  in  ladling  it.  Ever  too  fre- 
quently Pristine,  who  usually  puckered  her  luscious  lips 
and  greeted  his  glance  with  an  arresting  and  more  or  less 
animating  baby  smile,  was  showering  mean  looks  his  way. 
It  was  so  irritating  he  quit  crunching  celery. 

After  the  feast  Pristine  was  corraled  and  subjugated  to 
play  the  piano  by  the  male  chorus  recruited  from  the  tabic 
Algy  didn't  know  how  many  keys  there  were  in  music,  but 
he  did  know  that  there  were  as  many  as  there  were  fellows 
singing.  This  didn't  annoy  Algy  nearly  as  much  as  the  wide 
distribution  of  Pristine's  attentions.  The  piano  scene  re- 
called vividly  to  his  mind  the  fable  of  the  "Beauty  and  the 
Beasts,"  and  he  rightfully  resented  it.  Pristine,  he  argued, 
must  have  brittle  tastes.  He  had  noticed  their  frat  pins 
entwined  and  he  coveted  all  the  attention  and  affection  due 
him  by  virtue  of  the  claim  he  had  staked.  He  managed  to 
keep  his  pin  in  constant  circulation.  Many  girls  had  worn 
it.     It  was  a  beautifully  jeweled  gem  and  Algernon  never 
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could   understand   why  girls  preferred   athletic  stripes   to 
pearls. 

The  time  dragged  monotonously.  The  ranks  of  the 
chorus  were  dwindling  as  the  maidens  one  by  one  slipped 
out  of  their  aprons.  Couples  were  lazily  dancing  in  se- 
cluded corners  and  the  cacophony  mellowed  into  a  whis- 
pering. 

A  LGY  was  restless;  he  was  lonesome.  He  didn't  even 
-*  *■  "get  a  boot"  out  of  rationalizing  his  status  and  he 
couldn't  answer  Sherwood  Anderson's  overworked  one-word 
query,  "Why?"  Eventually  drinks  were  in  order  and  Algy 
imbibed  until  his  eyes  were  cast  with  a  sideral  stare.  Present- 
ly, Pristine,  tired  of  stalking  men — or  were  they  just  gravi- 
tated by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  her  saucer  eyes — those 
devilish  eyes  curtained  with  palm-sized  lashes  and  radiating 
a  perfect  picture  of  those  "Smiling  Irish  Eyes."  Pristine 
wandered  over  to  where  Algy  was  uncorking  another  bottle, 
this  time  spirited  sherry. 

"Algy,  you  are  getting  intoxicated  again.  You  promised 
me  faithfully  you  would  stay  on  the  wagon  and  I  hold  you 
to  your  promise.  I  didn't  notice  you  were  making  a  fool 
of  yourself." 

"Of  course  you  didn't  and  you  haven't  a  corner  on  my 
affections  any  more,  so  promises  don't  make  any  difference. 
I'm  not  going  to  stop  till  I've  reached  the  point  of  satura- 
tion," bubbled  Algy. 

"Algy,  if  you  take  another  drink  from  that  bottle  I'll — 
I'll  give  you  back  your  pin  right  now.  I  mean  every  word 
of  it." 

"Do  you  really  mean  that?  All  right  with  me.  Here 
goes.'  Algy  held  the  bottle  in  one  hand  and  reached  for 
the  pin  with  the  other.  Then  he  drained  the  contents  in  a 
single  swallow  as  Pristine  recited  aloud  his  autobiography 
between  torpid  sobs.  Pristine  parted  with  the  pin  like  two 
sheets  of  flypaper. 

"Thanks,"  hiccoughed  Algy  nonchalantly.  "I  think  I 
know  where  I  can  place  it  tomorrow.  Hamlet  meditations, 
and  many  of  them,"  taunted  Algy  as  he  danced  across  the 
room  for  his  wraps. 


THE  WOMAN'S  SIDE  OF  IT 

[From  Page  Seven-] 

A  girl  may  find  work,  plenty  of  it,  also  good  will  and 
happiness  in  every  Creighton  university  activity  in  which 
she  may  choose  to  participate.  An  exception,  perhaps,  must 
be  made  in  the  game  of  football.  At  that,  the  girl  student 
would  probably  be  greeted  with  an  astounding  amount  of 
enthusiasm. 

After  four  years  of  school  here  I  have  found  from  the 
experience  of  girl  students  who  have  preceded  me  and  from 
my  own  personal  experience  that,  within  the  bounds  of  good 
taste,  a  girl  may  enjoy  as  much  freedom  here  as  she  could 
possibly  at  any  other  school. 

Attending  classes  at  Creighton  and  engaging  in  school 
activities  is  not  impossible.  It  is  merely  a  little  difficult. 
It  is  only  at  first  that  the  men  students  look  at  you  askance. 


And  the  reason  for  their  seeming  distrust  must  be  age  old. 
It  must  hark  back  to  the  time  when  co-education  was  yet 
in  embryo.  Like  a  tortured  rumor  which  cannot  find  a 
place  to  rest,  the  idea  born  then,  has  come  down  to  us 
who  live  in  an  "Enlightened  Age." 

Somewhere,  away  back  when  the  first  woman  embarked 
on  her  career  of  more  and  higher  education,  the  first  man 
who  sat  next  to  her  in  class  must  have  been  singed.  Among 
some  men,  this  has  become  a  tradition. 

In  consequence,  when  they  come  here  to  a  seemingly 
"man's  school"  and  find  girls  pulling  teeth,  performing  ex- 
periments, extracting  the  square  root,  cramming  materia 
medica,  briefing  law  cases,  and  doing  the  hundred  and  one 
things  girls  do  when  they  go  to  school  to  learn  things,  the 
poor  men  are  aghast.  To  them  every  girl  is  a  poorly  dis- 
guised, designing  creature,  out  "to  get  her  man." 

"D  UT  thank  Heaven!  This  idea  is  not  paramount.  Even 
-"-*  when  it  is  harboured,  it  is  short-lived.  The  girl  stu- 
dents are  too  busy  to  live  up  to  expectations.  Men  students 
find  them  too  busy  to  cultivate  stupidity.  So  it  is  not  long 
until  these  same  men  are  completely  disillusioned  and  neu- 
tral on  the  question  of  co-education. 

Without  fear  of  exaggeration,  for  who  should  know 
better  than  the  person  chiefly  concerned,  I  may  say  that  one. 
of  the  hardest  things  I  have  been  asked  to  do  in  my  four 
years  of  school  here  has  been  to  write  this  article.  I  gath- 
ered that  it  was  to  chronicle  my  impressions  of  how  a  girl 
might  attend,  or  shall  we  say,  endure,  four  years  of  school 
here. 

That  is  difficult.  A  girl  may  go  through  school  here  with 
considerably  more  peace  than  I  have,  without  a  doubt.  That 
she  could  do  so  and  get  as  much  out  of  it  would  be  im- 
possible. 

There  have  been  unpleasant  times,  to  be  sure.  The  four 
years  have  not  been  precisely  a  rose-strewn  road  bed  of  time. 
There  have  been  misunderstandings,  long  hours,  hard  work, 
and,  on  several  occasions,  a  womanly  recourse  to  tears.  But 
that  is  all  behind.  The  ugly,  unpleasant  things  have  fallen 
into  the  subconscious  and  must  be  excavated  if  they  are  to 
be  made  known.  The  fine  things  and  the  happy  times  alone 
find  room  at  the  top. 

I  could  write  of  the  political  machinations  I  have  seen; 
the  backbiting;  the  unfair  methods  used  to  force  issues  to 
suit  certain  purposes;  the  power  behind  the  habit  of  back- 
slapping;  deliberate  but  pleasant  sounding  falsehoods;  and 
any  number  of  things  that  sicken  one.  But,  why  excavate 
and  become  ill?     Why  bring  it  up? 

Instead,  I'll  always  remember  the  co-ed  cottage  which  at 
noontime  gets  so  full  of  girls  that  there  isn't  room  enough 
left  to  change  one's  mind;  I'll  remember  the  friends  I've 
made;  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  on  the  Creighton- 
ian;  Shadows;  the  Bluejay;  the  language  clubs,  their  plays, 
parties,  and  the  big  picnic  in  the  spring;  the  dramatic  club, 
and  a  thousand  and  one  other  lovely  things  that  make  for 
Auld  Lang  Syne. 
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BLUE  -  GREEN 

[From  Page  Thirteen] 

peasant  woman  clad  in  native  Russian  costume.  The  fea- 
tures, still  a  little  indistinct,  were  perfect.   They  were  alive. 

"You  like  it?" 

"It's  excellent,  Geoffrey,  excellent." 

The  boy  stepped  to  the  canvas  and  removed  the  muslin 
concealing  the  lower  part  of  the  picture.  A  long  gash 
severed  the  figure  at  the  knees.     Camden  was  stunned. 

"Someone  got  playful  last  night  and  that's  the  end  of 
my  Washington  Art  prize  for  this  year." 

"That  was  rather  expensive  play,  wasn't  it?" 

"Rather.     After  this  I  think  I'll  hide  my  easel." 

"Why  have  an  'after  this'?"  Geoflrey  was  not  ready  for 
this  suggestion.  Camden  should  have  first  established  his 
friendship. 

3p         SfC         3|C         3|S 

Camden  was  not  easily  discouraged.  He  decided  to  use 
Hamilton's  cure. 

"Geoffrey?" 

"Yes." 

"Geof  Camden  speaking.  Would  you  like  to  see  New 
York  with  me  tonight?"  He  had  expected  Geoffrey's  hesi- 
tation. 

"Why,  yes,  I  should,"  the  answer  finally  came. 

"All  right.    Nine  o'clock." 

The  hours  dragged  interminably  for  Camden.  At  day- 
break he  took  Geoffrey  home.  Despite  his  fatigue  he  was 
happy  in  his  partial  success.  Geoffrey  was  ill  and  would 
be  for  a  day  or  two.  He  stretched  out  on  the  davenport  to 
snatch  a  few  hours  before  his  patient  would  waken. 

"Geof  you're  quite  the  oF  bean.  Yes  sir,  quite  the  oF 
bean.  I  didn'  know  it  was  in  you.  New  'ork,  eh?  New 
'ork,  right.    Quite  the  oF  bean." 

Camden,  wakened  from  sleep,  listened,  but  Geoffrey  be- 
came silent.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he  rose  to  minister  to 
his  charge. 

"How  do  you  feel?" 

"Geof?" 

"Yes." 

"I  don't  believe  that  my  hat  would  fit  my  head." 

"I  rather  imagined  it  would  feel  that  way." 

"What  time  is  it?" 

"One  o'clock." 

"Run  up  the  shades  and  let  a  little  light  in,  please." 

"Why,  they're —  'His  eyesight  at  best  is  faulty,  and  drink- 
ing will  endanger  it  the  more' — no.  it  couldn't —  Let's 
leave  them  down.  I  think  it  will  help  your  head."  Geoffrey 
had  fallen  asleep  again. 

Camden  called  his  physician.  Dr.  Graham,  who  promised 
to  rush  over  immediately.  Dr.  Graham  arrived  two  hours 
later. 

"What  do  you  think?"  Camden  asked  after  the  exami- 
nation. 

"He'll  be  all  right,  with  care.  I'll  be  back  later,"  the 
doctor  replied. 

"He  will  see?" 

"Yes.  I  think  so." 


"Think  so!     There  is  a  doubt?" 

"There's  always  a  possibility,  you  know.  He  won't  be 
totally  blind,  I'm  sure  of  that." 

"Totally  blind!  He  may  as  well  be  totally  blind  if  he 
can't  paint." 

"Now,  don't  get  excited.  There's  nothing  definite  yet. 
I'll  be  back." 

Camden  sank  into  a  chair.  Blind!  Florence.  He  was 
responsible.  No — Geoffrey  wasn't  blind.  He  couldn't  let 
the  boy  be  blind.  He'd  stop  it  some  way.  He  had  to.  Use- 
less.    What  could  he  do?     Wait.     Wait. 

Geoffrey  groaned  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"I  feel  better,  thank  you." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that." 

"What  time  is  it  now?" 

"About  three." 

"I  thought  it  was  about  five,  it's  so  dark  in  here." 

"It's  not  dark  in  here,  Geoffrey." 

"No?     Well,  the  eyes  are  playing  tricks  again." 
Again  r 

"Again.    I  was  blind  for  a  whole  day  about  a  year  ago." 

"You  weren't  afraid?" 

"For  a  while." 

"You'll  go  blind  one  of  these  days  if  you  don't  let  that 
poison  alone." 

"When  I  start  going  blind,  I'll  quit." 

"It's  about  time  you  quit  now." 

Dr.  Graham's  second  call  gave  Camden  more  hope. 

"Keep  him  out  of  the  sunlight.  He  has  to  wear  colored 
glasses  during  the  day.  Electric  lights,  if  they  are  not  direct, 
won't  hurt  him.  Don't  let  him  read  or  paint  more  than  an 
hour  and  then  only  at  night.  Don't  let  him  touch  a  drop 
of  liquor.  If  he  needs  anything  like  that  I'll  prescribe  it. 
His  system  is  as  full  of  poison  now  as  it  can  get." 

"Well,  one  hour  a  day.  I  wonder  how  long  that  will 
last?"  Geoffrey  commented  on  the  doctor's  order. 

"Indefinitely,  I  believe,"  Camden  answered. 

"I'll  have  to  start  in  on  my  contest  picture  right  away 
then." 

"Wait  a  few  days,  Geoffrey.  Give  your  eyes  a  good 
rest." 

"I  had  better  do  that,  I  suppose.  I  already  have  my  idea 
in  mind,  so  once  I  get  started  there  won't  be  any  need  to 
stop. 

*     *     *     * 

Camden  frequented  Geoffrey's  studio  during  the  ensuing 
months. 

"How's  the  picture  coming?  Will  you  get  it  finished?" 
he  asked. 

"I  think  I'll  get  through  all  right." 

"Where  is  it?" 

"I  keep  it  hid  in  my  den  while  I'm  not  working.  It's  to 
be  a  grand  surprise  to  everyone.  Besides,  I  don't  want  to 
tempt  playful  people." 

"I  hope  you  are  through  with  such  'playful'  people." 

"I  hope  so,  too,  Geof."  He  wanted  to  be  sure  of  himself. 
>fc      =i=      -':■      ■'.■ 

Camden  answered  the  telephone. 
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"Geof— Rod." 

"Yes,  Rod." 

"There's  a  fellow  over  here  at  the  club  that's  looking  for 
you.    He  just  took  young  Dutton  home,  drunk  and  blind." 

"No." 

"I  don't  believe  it,  either.    Are  you  going  over?" 

"Yes,  right  away." 

"I'm  going  with  you.  Two  of  us  will  stand  a  better 
chance  in  case — " 

"Yes,  I'm  glad  that  you  thought  of  that." 

If  this  were  true,  poor  Florence.  She,  perhaps,  could  bear 
anything  but  the  tragedy  of  her  boy's  blindness.  And  what 
of  Geoffrey?  Another  chance?  But  this  might  be  his  last 
chance. 

"Geoffrey,"  Camden  shook  the  boy's  shoulders  but  re- 
ceived no  response. 

"Call  Graham,"  he  directed  Hamilton. 

"Well?"  Camden  asked,  as  Dr.  Graham  emerged  from 
the  sick  room.    The  doctor  shook  his  head. 

"Blind?" 

"If  that  were  all — " 

"All!" 

"I  can  promise  him  about  three  days.  Better  notify  his 
relatives." 


"Fl 


orence! 


Rod  sent  the  message. 


"Geof,  is  mother  coming.' 

"Do  you  want  her?" 

"I  think  so." 

"I'll  send  for  her." 

"Geof,  you'll  send  my  picture  in?" 

"Yes." 

"Thanks." 

"Geof,  get  my  easel  out  of  the  closet.  Put  it  by  the  win- 
dow over  there  where  the  light  can  shine  on  it.  Now,  take 
the  muslin  off.  I  can't  see  it,  Geof,  but  it's  beautiful,  isn't 
it?  'My  Little  Blue  Lady'  I  call  it.  She  is  beautiful  isn't 
she?" 

"Why — "  Camden  gasped. 

"It's  magnificent,"  Hamilton  silenced  his  friend's  excla- 
mation. 

"Excellent,  Geoffrey,  excellent!  I  know  you'll  win  the 
prize,"  Camden  retrieved  his  blunder. 

"I  hoped  everyone  would  love  her  as  I  do." 

"I'm  sure  they  will,  Geoffrey,  she's  beautiful." 

The  two  friends  regarded  the  portrait,  dismayed.  True, 
the  girl  was  beautiful,  her  features  almost  beyond  compari- 
son, but  "My  Little  Blue  Lady's"  dress  belied  her  name. 
The  sunlight  revealed  the  trick  that  only  lamp-light  knows 
and  plays  on  tired,  feeble  eyes.  The  maid's  dress  was  nile 
green  to  match  her  green  trimmed  bonnet.  The  grass  be- 
neath her  dancing  feet  and  the  leaves  of  the  branching  tree 
were  painted  deep  violet.  The  cloudless  sky  was  of  a  pale 
green.  "My  Little  Blue  Lady,"  despite  her  beauty,  could 
never  win  the  Washington  Art  prize. 

"Rod,"  Camden  whispered,  "take  it  home.  Florence 
must  never  see  it." 


NEWS  AND  NEWSGATHERING 

[From  Page  Fifteen] 

able  mystery  to  us,  a  mystery  that  might  thrill  or  bring  hap- 
piness or  pain  if  only  we  could  pierce  the  veil  which  conceals 
the  inner  being. 

The  reporter  sees  more  of  life  in  a  few  months  than  most 
men  see  in  a  lifetime.  The  nature  of  his  profession  de- 
mands that  he  come  in  contact  with  the  lives  of  bank  presi- 
dents and  bums;  priests  and  police  sergeants,  debutantes 
and  dope  addicts.  His  work  carries  him  into  all  walks  of 
life  and  if  he  is  to  be  successful  he  must  be  able  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  situation  and  environment  into  which  he  is 
suddenly  plunged  and  to  look  beneath  the  outer  veneer  to 
see  the  true  man  beneath  it. 

No  situation  is  ever  the  replica  of  another.  Once  I  told 
a  hard  faced  girl  that  her  father  had  been  killed  in  an  Iowa 
tornado  and  she  laughed  and  damned  him.  Again,  I  told 
an  aged  Italian  woman  that  her  son  had  been  drowned  and 
she  tried  to  cast  herself  from  a  window.  Another  time  I 
informed  a  wife  that  her  husband  had  been  killed  beneath 
the  wheels  of  an  automobile  and  she  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
were  something  to  be  loathed. 

But  still  I  have  seen  little  and  experienced  less.  I  know 
of  men,  who,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  talk,  could  tell 
thousands  of  tales  of  things  they  have  seen,  situations  they 
have  participated  in,  and  places  they  have  gone  in  search 
of  that  fascinating,  fleeting,  phantom  news. 

The  newspaper  man  must  pour  out  into  his  story  all  his 
talents  and  powers, — his  learning,  his  wit,  and  his  insight 
into  human  nature  to  be  read  for  one  day  alone.  Although 
he  writes  of  life,  the  most  fundamental  and  enduring  of 
things,  still  he  writes  on  shifting  sands  for  the  setting  of  the 
sun  will  find  his  work  forgotten. 


RENOUNCAL 


/  put  my  fingers  to  your  lips,  Most  Dear, 
Lest  you  should  say  the  thing  I  ache  to  hear; 
I'd  rather  dream  of  what  you  must  not  say. 
Than  try  to  forget  it,  said.    O  go  away! 
Leave  me  before  I  yield  and  let  some  sign 
Escape  to  loose  the  things  you  confine 
Within  your  pleading  eyes.    Go  quickly,  Dear. 
Lest  you  should  say  what  I  must  never  hear. 

Mary-Madeleine  Lanphier 


VOICES 

Who  am  I  to  speak  of  thee,  O  Mountain*? 

I  am  the  one  to  gaze  in  awe 

Upon  your  bare-faced  peaks  or  verdant  slope-. 
And  let  YOU  speak  to  me, 
And  many  more  to  come. 

II  bile  I  am  dumb 

You  speak  in  Spirit's  tongue 

With  the  majesty  of  Kings  and  the  justice  of  God. 

Maude  Stunner  Smith 
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"OPENED  BY  MISTAKE" 

[From  Page  Fight] 

existence.  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  try  to 
slip  out  of  the  city  rather  than  face  a  possible  ambuscade 
at  the  meeting  place.  All  of  his  fear  was  related  to  the  fact 
that  he  might  not  get  his  share  of  the  loot. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  The  Rat  came  to  center  all  his 
fear  on  the  phrase  which  typified  for  him  the  whole  experi- 
ence— "opened  by  mistake."  The  words  would  not  leave 
his  mind — they  paraded  endlessly,  in  all  combinations,  back- 
ward, forward,  standing  on  end,  jumping  at  him  so  that  he 
involuntarily  recoiled. 

When,  shortly  after  ten,  he  slipped  down  the  back  stairs 
and  into  the  comparative  darkness  of  a  side  street,  he  ex- 
pected to  leave  the  phrase  in  his  room.  Action,  the  old 
familiar  business  of  escaping  observation  through  not  trying 
to  do  so,  of  giving  possible  pursuit  the  slip,  would  surely 
take  his  mind  from  such  foolishness.  The  Rat  was  mis- 
taken. The  words  glared  at  him  from  electric  signs,  came 
to  his  ears  in  the  fragments  of  conversation  he  picked  up 
on  the  street,  clicked  off  their  refrain  on  the  subway  wheels. 

He  mechanically  took  a  roundabout  way  across  town,  ■ 
came  to  the  corner  which  was  his  destination,  and  pulled 
himself  together  somewhat  against  a  possible  danger.  No 
one  around,  apparently.  He  loitered  carelessly  a  moment, 
then  almost  rushed  into  the  building,  another  rooming 
house  twin  to  his  own  prison,  and  the  door  closing  after  him 
creaked  "opened  by  mistake."  He  turned  doubtfully, 
waited  hesitantly  a  few  second,  then  quickly  ran  up  the 
stairs,  four  flights,  and  had  just  turned  off  at  his  landing 
when  he  stopped  suddenly  and  reached  for  his  gun. 

The  police  siren!  And  an  officer's  whistle!  The  screech 
of  the  brakes  just  outside,  as  the  heavy  car  slid  to  a  stop; 
running  footsteps,  a  confusion  of  sounds  floating  up  from 
below.  Then  the  crashing  of  the  lower  door,  excited  voices 
on  the  stairs. 

Trapped! 

And  fear,  which  had  been  slowly  reaching  for  The  Rat 
for  ten  hours  past,  possessed  him  wholly,  every  thought  and 
action. 

Instinctively,  as  a  beast  dives  for  its  hole,  he  dived  for  the 
room  which  meant  at  least  a  chance  to  fight  with  his  back 
to  the  wall.  He  wrenched  the  door  open,  thinking  as  he 
did  so  that  the  rusty  knob  squeaked  "opened  by  mistake," 
and  stumbled  into  the  unlighted  room,  gun  in  hand. 

Even  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  fear-crazed,  he  noticed 
the  form  of  a  man  outlined  against  the  faintly  illuminated 
window  and  in  the  man's  hand  the  glint  of  a  gun.  The 
hand  of  The  Rat,  reacting  to  the  overwhelming  fear  upon 
him  and  the  presence  at  last  of  something  tangible,  some- 
thing which  could  be  shot,  pumped  little  spits  of  flame  from 
his  gun.  Almost  immediately,  as  if  from  a  mirror,  other 
little  spits  of  red  darted  at  him  from  across  the  room. 

Trapped! 

The  papers,  devoting  much  space  to  the  heroic  work  of 
the  police  in  solving  a  spectacular  robbery  and  in  killing 
two  such  prominent  crooks,  would  have  been  interested  in 


a  few  sentences  from  the  Lieutenant's  report  to  his  Chief: 
".  .  .  called  to  the  corner  to  pick  up  a  drunk  for  disturb- 
ing the  peace.  Just  before  the  wagon  left,  we  heard  Monk 
and  The  Rat  shooting  it  out,  probably  over  a  division  of  the 
stuff,  and  both  were  dead  when  we  got  up  there." 


DEAN  FLYNN  DISCOVERS  NEW  AMERICAN 
PARADOX 

[From  Page  Nine] 

At  a  banquet  of  the  convention,  Dean  Flynn  had  occasion 
to  be  introduced  to  Sir  Esme  Howard,  British  ambassador 
to  the  United  States  since  1924,  and  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
corps  in  Washington.  Although  Sir  Esme  Howard  is  a 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  Catholic  family  of  Howards 
who  have  figured  most  prominently  in  English  history  since 
the  days  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth;  and  despite  the  fact 
that  he  ranks  among  the  most  brilliant  of  diplomats  of  a 
nation  renowned  for  its  diplomacy,  in  his  introduction  and 
conversation  with  Sir  Esme,  Dean  Flynn  again  observed 
the  predominance  of  the  spirit  of  democratic  cordiality. 

"I  inquired  of  Sir  Esme  if  he  had  ever  visited  our  middle 
west,"  he  said.  "He  answered  that  he  had,  but  had  never 
found  the  opportunity  of  remaining  for  any  length  of  time 
in  Omaha.  I  invited  him  to  visit  Creighton  to  become  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  our  work  if  ever  he  should  come  to 
Omaha  again,  and  he  very  graciously  promised  to  do  so." 

On  every  side  during  his  visit  in  Washington  Father 
Flynn  found  this  same  hearty  friendliness  among  the  offi- 
cials, although  the  people  of  the  middle  west  have  come 
almost  universally  to  believe  that  a  demagougical  pompous- 
ness  is  the  keynote  of  the  attitude  taken  to  the  average 
citizen. 

WHITE  HOLLY* 

White  Holly 
In  a  pale  green 
Urn- 
Fragile,  ghostly, 
Seen  in  the  twilight 
Of  a  room: — 
Breathing  softly 
It  made  its 
Corner  faintly  white 
Midst  the  pervading 
Gloom; 

Breathing  softly — 
Quaintly,  lonely, 
Then,  curling,  pleading, 
Its  little  pointed  fingers 
Turn  to  the  dusk: 
Through  silence  comes 
A  wispy  sigh,  that  lingers 
Like  a  pungent  musk: — 
White  Holly 
In  a  pale  green 
Urn. 

Marcel  la  Lindberg 

* White  Holly  grows  on  California  deserts. 
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fVitb  Our  Contributors 


Harold  A.  Moore      "Oh,  oAlgyl" 

In  this  story  Mr.  Moore  paints  the  college  youth  as  he 
isn't — at  Creighton.  Algy,  however,  is  typical  of  the  type 
we  have  ever  with  us — the  type  with  whom  "study  is  an  out- 
side activity."  Moore  is  a  senior  in  the  Arts  College  and  a 
member  cf  the  national  Jesuit  fraternity.  This  is  his  sec- 
ond contribution  in  as  many  magazines. 

Gene  Mari  Vana      "The  Woman's  Side  of  It" 

Miss  Vana  has  been  expressing  her  literary  talent  through 
the  medium  of  printer's  ink  in  Creighton  publications  for 
the  past  three  years.  Products  of  her  pen  may  be  found  in 
almost  any  issue  of  The  Creighonian,  Shadows  and  The 
Bluejay.  Miss  Vana's  services  as  a  writer  have  not  been  con- 
fined to  campus  publications  alone.  She  has  found  time  to 
write  for  the  United  Press,  World-Herald,  and  several 
house  organs.  In  this  issue  of  Shadows  she  presents  a 
sparkling  article  in  true  "Vana"  style.  Miss  Vana  will  have 
the  distinction  of  being  the  second  girl  student  to  complete 
a  four-year  course  in  Journalism  at  Creighton  when  she  re- 
ceives her  degree  next  June. 

Cecil  R.  Steele      "Opened  <By  ^Mistake" 

Mr.  Steele  has  presented  in  true  professional  fashion,  a 
story  which  is  animated  with  suspense  from  start  to  finish. 
The  manner  in  which  he  portrays  the  mental  and  physical 
reactions  of  "The  Rat"  is  indeed  commendable.  Steele  has 
a  well  directed  imagination  which  "tip-toes"  through  the 
literary  "tulips"  and  results  in  the  acquisition  of  gems 
plucked  here  and  there  and  presented  to  the  reader  a  la 
Van  Dyne.  Steele  is  a  senior  in  the  Arts  College,  an  Alpha 
Chi  Kappa  pledge  and  an  athlete.  He  came  here  from 
Omaha  University  two  years  ago  and  since  then  he  has  been 
an  active  figure  on  the  Creighton  campus. 

Bernard  Martin      "What!— The  cDcvil?" 

Mr.  Martin  makes  his  bow  to  our  readers  in  this  issue  of 
Shadows.  He  is  a  junior  in  the  Arts  College  and  intends 
to  enter  Law  next  year.  Mr.  Martin  was  class  president  in 
his  freshman  year,  he  is  a  charter  member  of  Chi  Delta  Chi 
and  he  recently  became  a  Delta  Kappa  Delta  pledge.  Aside 
from  these  activities  and  his  scolastic  duties  Mr.  Martin  has 
found  time  to  manage  the  debating  team. 

W.  J.  Frenzer      "Television  Was  a  Fantastic  Dream" 

Among  the  literary  stars  of  this  issue  we  find  William  J. 
Frenzer.  Mr.  Frenzer  has  been  in  attendance  at  Creighton 
for  the  past  nine  years.  After  being  graduated  from  Creigh- 
ton Prep  he  entered  the  Creighton  Arts  college  where  he 
received  his  A.  B.  in  1929.  At  present  he  is  a  junior  in  the 
Law  school.  Mr.  Frenzer's  articles  have  attracted  consider- 
able attention  and  he  has  earned  a  name  for  himself  in  sev- 
eral prominent  essay  contests.  He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  Oratorical  society  and  a  member  of  Delta  Theta  Phi. 


Frances  McEvoy      "Tilue-Qreen" 

Miss  McEvoy  is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  campus  pub- 
lications. While  attending  Saint  Mary's  College  she  wrote 
for  the  Golden  Record,  and  her  story  "New  Skillets"  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  issue  of  Shadows.  At  present  Miss  Mc- 
Evoy is  a  sophomore  at  Duchesne.  She  wields  a  delightful 
pen  and  puts  real  touches  of  human  nature  in  her  produc- 
tions. 

Thomas  F.  Reynolds  '"^ews  and  ^ewsgathering" 
Mr.  Reynolds  says  that  he  makes  no  pretensions  to  being 
a  newspaper  man,  but  he  worked  eighteen  months  on  the 
World-Herald  before  entering  the  university.  In  his  article 
he  has  corrected  a  mistaken  view  of  newspaper  men.  Rey- 
nolds is  a  member  of  the  Press  Club,  Beaux  Arts,  Creighton- 
ian  staff  and  is  an  associate  editor  of  Shadows.  He  was 
qualified  as  a  finalist  in  the  oratorical  contest.  He  is  a 
freshman  in  the  Arts  college. 

Sheridan  Byrne      "Ten  ^Minutes  Late" 

Mr.  Byrne  presents  a  railroad  story  which  he  has  taken 
from  real  life.  He  is  a  junior  in  the  Arts  College  and  iri- 
tends  to  study  Law.  Mr.  Byrne  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  campus  activities,  he  is  a  member  cf  Creigh ton's  newly- 
organized  swimming  team  and  it  at  present  preparing  for 
the  tussle  with  Marquette  University  as  a  member  of 
Creighton's  debate  squad.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Chi 
Delta  Chi. 

Mary-Madeleine  Lanphier      "1{enouncal" 

Miss  Lanphier  has  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  con- 
tributors to  Shadows,  and  the  versatility  and  excellence  of 
her  work  has  made  her  among  the  most  popular  of  student 
authors.  Poetry,  essays  and  short  stories  roll  from  her  pen 
with  astounding  regularity  when  it  is  considered  that  she  is 
very  much  engaged  with  activities  at  Duchesne,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  teaches  several  hours  each  week. 

Virginia  Cooper      "Valentine" 

Miss  Cooper  is  another  versatile  product  of  Duchesne 
and  is  the  poetry  editor  cf  the  Duchesne  paper.  She  finds 
time  to  write  her  delightful  poetry  between  moments  when 
she  is  pursuing  her  hobbies  of  music,  swimming  and  the 
midy  of  French. 

Maude  Sumner  Smith      "^Prayer" 

Miss  Smith  is  a  well  known  contributor  to  several  maga- 
zines and  is  enrolled  in  the  class  cf  creative  writing  in  the 
Creighton  graduate  school. 

Charlotte  Brannen      "aA  Thoughtflake" 

Miss  Brannen,  a  senior  at  St.  Mary's  College,  again  ex- 
presses herself  through  the  medium  of  poetry.  She  is  editor 
of  The  Golden  Record,  published  by  the  students  of  St. 
Mary's.     Miss  Brannen's  home  is  in  Greeley,  Neb. 
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Lunora  Kirkpatrick      "The  cDream  Ship" 

Miss  Kirkpatrick  is  an  Omaha  product.  She  is  a  senior 
at  St.  Mary's  and  writes  poetry  for  her  school  publication 
as  well  as  Shadows. 

Loretta  Roth      "Each  Year" 

Miss  Roth  comes  from  Comstock,  Neb.,  and  is  a  senior 
at  St.  Mary's  College. 

Margaret  Timlin      "Stormy  l^jght" 

Miss  Timlin  again  contributes  to  Shadows.  She  is  a 
freshman  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  comes  from  Hubbard, 
Neb. 

Frances  Miller      "To  £My  oAunt" 

Miss  Miller  makes  her  initial  appearance  in  Shadows 
with  this  issue.  She  is  a  senior  at  St.  Mary's  and  lives  in 
Omaha. 

Donald  Mills      "Full  SMoon" 

Mr.  Mills  makes  his  bow  in  Shadows  with  this  issue.  He 
is  a  freshman  and  comes  from  Hermosa,  S.  D. 

Marcella  Lindberg      "White  Holly" 

Besides  taking  an  active  interest  in  Creightcn  dramatics, 
and  writing  her  poetry  for  Shadows,  Miss  Lindberg  has 
lately  shown  promise  as  an  artist.  She  is  a  freshman  in  the 
Commerce  College  and  lives  in  Omaha. 


BOOK  REVIEW 

[Fiom  Page  Twenty-one"] 

Gale  was  "both  sociable  and  talkative;  he  talked  a  great 
deal  about  himself  because  he  was  not  an  egoist."  Fancy  n 
phrase  like  this  one  and  you  have  a  key  to  the  book, — slight- 
ly incongruous,  a  little  profound,  or  at  the  least  incompre- 
hensible to  the  average  lay  reader,  and  having  a  touch  of  the 
mystic.  Perhaps  its  very  incongruity  makes  for  its  consist- 
ency. 

The  book  is  composed  of  eight  stories  having  to  do  with 
Gabriel's  adventures.  He  solves  mysteries  which  to  the 
naked  eye  do  not  assume  the  proportions  of  a  mystery  until 
they  are  pointed  out.  And  at  the  very  last,  he  satisfies  his 
most  natural  of  readers  by, — but  there. 

"I  want  you  to  tie  yourself  with  a  few  words  to  a  luna- 
tic." 

There  was  a  silence.    She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"No,"  she  said,  "only  a  silly  .  .  I  always  like  you,  even 
when  I  thought  you  really  were  a  lunatic;  that  day  when  you 
stood  en  your  head  .  .    Oh,  I  say,  for  heaven's  sake  .  .  ." 

"What  else  should  I  do,"  he  answered  calmly,  "after  what 
you  have  just  said,  I'm  going  to  stand  on  my  head  a^ain." 

G.  M."V. 


his  has  made  him  outstanidng  as  an  author  of  biographies 
and  travelogues;  in  particular  has  it  guaranteed  to  him 
ascendancy  in  the  field  of  controversial  writing  where  the 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  write  clearly  is  of  paramount 
importance.  The  literary  world  will  not  soon  forget  nor 
fail  to  enjoy  that  most  vicious  drubbing  which  he  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Wells  in  the  instance  of  the  contest  over  the 
latter's  Outline  of  History.  In  company  with  the  redoubt- 
able Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Mr.  Belloc  has  held  the  lists 
pgainst  pseudo-science  and  false  philosophy  for  more  than 
a  decade. 

Now  comes  the  latest  of  this  versatile  author's  books— 
Survivals  and  New  Arrivals.  It  is  a  classification,  descrip- 
tion, and  refutation  of  the  leading  attacks  which  are  being 
launched  against  the  Church.  The  various  attacks  are  ar- 
ranged with  the  clearness  of  a  debate  brief,  described  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  historical  treatise,  and  refuted  with  the 
finality  of  a  judicial  decision.  In  particular  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  manner  in  which  the  author  divides  his  enumera- 
tion, into  three  groups,  the  attacks  which  still  continue 
though  growing  feeble — these  he  terms  "The  Survivals"; 
the  attacks  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  religious  as- 
sault at  the  moment — these  he  calls  "The  Main  Opposi- 
tion"; and  the  attacks  which  are  now  in  the  field— these  he 
names  "The  New  Arrivals." 

In  every  case,  Mr.  Belloc  points  out  the  weakness  in  the 
hostile  onset,  showing  the  way  in  which  the  old  attacks  have 
failed,  the  new  ones  are  breaking  down,  and  the  new  ones 
will  defeat  themselves.  For  sheer  merit  this  treatise  is  in- 
comparable, and  justly  so,  for  its  author  by  past  perform- 
ances has  ranked  himself  as  a  controversialist  of  the  highest 
order.  But  further  than  this,  the  book  is  intensely  enjoy- 
able for  it  is  so  well  written  that  even  the  uinitiated  can 
understand  and  appreciate  the  character  and  importance  of 
the  points  involved.  From  a  literary  standpoint  it  is  in 
every  way  up  to  Mr.  Belloc's  standards,  and  it  seems  far 
surpassing  his  contemporaries  in  the  particular  of  coher- 
ence. Any  reader  will  enjoy  Survivals  and  New  Arrivals. 
that  is,  any  reader  except  Messrs.  Shaw,  Wells,  and  Mc- 
Cabe — and  how  they  will  grit  their  teeth!  J.  J.  G. 


"SURVIVALS  AND  NEW  ARRIVALS" 

By  Hilaire  Belloc 

It  seems  to  be  a  gift  of  Mr.  Belloc's  that  clear,  graceful 
English  conveying  the  processes  of  a  clear  and  cultured 
mind,  so  readily  flow  from  his  facile  pen.    This  attribute  of 


"THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AND  ART" 

^By  Ralph  Adams  Cram 

A  new  book  of  the  month  is  The  Catholic  Church  and 
Art.  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram.  The  author  sketches  in  nine 
short  chapters  the  process  of  art,  especially  architecture,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of  that  of 
pagan  antiquity,  in  the  maturity  of  which  the  Catholic 
Church  arose.  He  affirms  the  effect  of  the  Faith  in  preserv- 
ing and  developing  the  expression  of  beauty.  But  perhaps 
the  most  startling  and  vivid  fact  which  he  presents  is  the 
situation  confronting  the  world  today  of  chaos  on  the 
esthetic  side — that  not  only  has  modern  art  abandoned 
beauty,  but  has  turned  enemy  to  it.  R.  R. 
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. .  in  a  cigarette  it's 


StICKIN'  to  our  knittin' " — never  forget- 
ting that  Chesterfield's  popularity  depends  on 
Chesterfield's  taste  .  .  . 

But  what  h  taste?  Aroma,  for  one  thing  — 
keen  and  spicy  fragrance.  For  another,  that  sat- 
isfying something — flavor,  mellow  tobacco 
goodness — which  we  can  only  call  "character." 
Taste  is  what  smokers  want;  taste  is  what 
Chesterfield  offers  — 

'  TA S  T  E  above  everything  " 


Taste 


MILD  .  . .  and  yet 
THEY  SATISFY 


hesterfield 

FINE  TURKISH  and  DOMESTIC  tobaccos,  not  only  BLENDED  but  CROSS-BLENDED 


1 1929,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 
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OMAHA 


Phone  J A  0691 


NEBRASKA 


417  So.  12th  St. 
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Supper  Dances 

in  the  Modernistic 
Ball  Room 

Saturdays  from  10:30  P.  M. 


PAUL  CHRISTENSEN 
and  his  Orchestra 


Available  for  Parties- 
Ball  Room  and 
Private  Dining  Rooms 

Phone  AT-8326 


Hotel  Paxton 


ENGRAVERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE  ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

DESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      ELECTR.OTYPERS 
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AVOID  THAT 
FUTURE  SHADOW 

by  refraining  from 
over-indulgence 

We  do  not  represent  that 
smoking  Lucky  Strike  Ciga- 
rettes will  cause  the  reduction 
of  flesh.  We  do  declare  that  when 
tempted  to  do  yourself  too  well, 
if  you  will  "Reach  for  a  Lucky" 
instead,  you  will  thus  avoid 
over-indulgence  in  things  that 
cause  excess  weight  and,  by 
rr  avoidingover-indulgence,main- 
\      tain  a  trim  figure. 


It's  toasted" 
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